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LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
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Terms are moderate by reason of endowment 


| The Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Sprincs, N.Y. 
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A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
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Buck Hill Falls Notes. 





HE Inn will remain open all of this and part of next 
month, There is nowa choice of rooms. 

The mountain weather is at its best in early Autumn. 
At this elevation the fresh, pure air is crisp and bracing. 
Driving, riding, and walking area pleasure. The abund- 
ant foliage will begin, in a fortnight, to display its rich 
Already here and there the sumacs are showing 
flashes of their brilliant reds. An outing on the Pocono, 
at this season, if only for a few days, or the week’s end, 
is better than much medicine. 


colors. 


It now is expected that not less than four new cottages 
will be erected this Fall. The plans of two are ready, 
and work will begin at once. Plans and bids for the 
other two are in progress. Several more lotholders are 
also inclined to build now. With the cottage building 
which thus seems certain, and the enlargement of the 
Inn, which is necessary. we anticipate a busy and inter- 
esting scene at Buck Hill Falls until winter sets in. 

We desire to repeat and emphasise,—but not to make 
the announcement tiresome,—(1) that the Buck Hill 
Falls Settlement and Inn is a business enterprise, 
planned, we believe, on sound lines, and intended to pro- 
duce a fair return on the investment; and (2) that we 
invite Friends and Friendly Peopie to join in pushing it 
to a complete success, We are not canvassing or im- 
portuning, but we do not want anyone to say, in the 


| future, that they were not asked to participate 


For purchase of stock or lots, or other general informa- 
tion, address the office of the Company, as below. 

For engagements of rooms at the Inn, or visits to the 
Estate, address Rosert Benson, Sup’t, Cresco P. O 
Monroe county, Pa. 

CHARLES F.. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 
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Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 





THE KATHLU, 


1126 CenTRAL Avz., Oczan City, N. ) 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARL. 





THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennuseze Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet 
. ._ E. and H. M. HUMPTON 
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try girl preferred. Address No. 207, this Office. 
| WANTED.—WORKING HOUSE-KEEPER IN 


WANTED. 
ANTED.—BY A BOY WHO 


| 

HAS BEEN 
living on a farm, a place to work in Friends’ family, | 
where be can attend a good school. Address LUCY | 


GRISCOM SANDS, care of C. K. Whitner & Co., | 
Reading, Penna. 


ANTED.—WOMAN FRIEND DESIRES 
position of trust, companion or housekeeper ; 


ublic or private. Will travel. Best reference. Address 
Yo. 206, this ()ffice. 


ANTED.—OCTOBER FIRST, GIRL FOR 


housework in small family in Swarthmore Coun- 


a smal! adult family, Washin 


on, N.C. Apply 
at News Stand, 2400 N. 8h Street, 


hila. 


ANTED.—A LADY WHO IS OCCUPIED 
three hours daily will do the housekeeping in re- 
turn for board. Apply No. 209, this Uffice 


ANTED.—POSITION AS MATRON OF 
institution or managing housekee in family. 
Best reference. Address No. 208, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG LADY OF REFINE- 
ment, a position as companion for invalid or elder) 

lady. Best i cman. Address Box 381, Cranford, 

New Jersey. 


WANTED.—A FRIEND OF REFINEMENT 
and experience, desires a position as managing 


| housekeeper. Used to directing help. Or would accept 


a position as companion for elderly person. Address 
No. 210, this Office. ” 
ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED AND SUC- 
cessful teacher,a Friend, wishes a ition as 
visiting governess by Tenth month: No objections to 
teaching backward scholars. Excellent references given. 
Address U., 1500 Race Street. 


WANTED. —MAN AND WIFE ABOUT 

forty years old, without children, as working 
housekeepers Washing and cooking for one man, good 
wages and convenient house. Satisfactory references as 
to honesty and capability will be required. Friends or 
Friendly people preferred. Address G., No. 973 N. 7th 
Street, hiladelphia, until Ninth month 28, 1901. 
WANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 





ANTED._BOARDERS WANTED IN 
Friends’ family. 850 N.x1th Street, Philad’a. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
OR RENT.—A FURNISHED HOUSE, NINE 
miles from Philadelphia, for one year. Electric 
lights, steam heat, coal and gas ranges, two bath rooms. 


Train and trolley service. Apply to P.O. Box 299, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


R RENT.—A TEN-ROOM 
Swarthmore Hill. 
more, Pa. 


O RENT —TO A REFINED FAMILY, A MOD- 
ern ten roomed house in West Philadelphia, partly 
furnished if desired. Rent given for board of owner. 
Address 1.B. HENDRICKSON, 6:7 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUSE ON 
Inquire of Dr. Flagg, Swarth- 





‘TWENTY-FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR 
one copy of Women's Extracts, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1842. J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 Race St. 
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% WHICH COMPANY SHALL | TAKE? ” 


Is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of 
some hereditary disease the question 
is : ‘‘ Which company will take me?"’ 
Better get life insurance while you 
can. 


Send us your name and age for a special 
proposition showing how to provide endow- 
ment for your old age and protection for 
your family at once. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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RABBBARABEEABBAA LED anesnand 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


» 


ER. 


Yearly Meetings. 


Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly ‘sent’ Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th. 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Tweirtn Strest, PHIrapetrnia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATECGHEN ATLAS, "~ 
. £623 Walnut Street, Philadeiphis 
OvFICES : { aabien. Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


CAROLINE RAU, 7° SPhiidciphis oa 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, N. Thirteenth Street, F . 
Raden 1714 Woodstock ) Philadelphia, Fr. 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 

CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
t1a5 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pe 

cmon Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JON SES. 


ESTABLISHED 18560 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4g At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphie, 9a 


23 POUNDS Of 
Ingram’s 
Blended 
Tea (black, green, or mixed ) 

FOR $1.00 


31 N. Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXXVILI. 


TuHosE who hold fast their confidence in the Al- 
mighty arm of power—which ts the morning light, and 
will be the evening song—will have known redemption 
by submission to its purifying influence. 

SARAH B, DuGDALe. 


From a private letter. 


THE PATRIOT’S SERVICE. 


HE serves his country best 
Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on : 
For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 
And song but one; and law within the breast 
Is stronger than the graven law on stone: 
There is a better way. 
He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record, which all men may read : 
This is the better way. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


WAR AND SUPERFLUITIES.' 


BY CAROLINE E, STEPHEN. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 
THE service rendered to the cause of peace on earth 
by the winnowing and sifting away of superfluities is 
twofold. 

In the first place it is an increase of spiritual 
vigor. To have our lives severely and increasingly 
purged from all clogging and impeding luxury is to 
go from strength to strength; to become more ser- 
viceable and valiant soldiers of the Prince of Peace. 
For not only does growing strength and independ- 
ence convert many former necessaries into’ superflui- 
ties, but resolution in freeing ourselves from what is 
unprofitable reacts with bracing effect upon the mind. 
It must be remembered that it is not only with regard 
to expense that things may be superfluous. In the 
service of Christ not only money but time is re- 
deemed from waste. Plainness and simplicity of liv- 
ing set us free from superfluous interests and occupa- 
tions, as much as from superfluous possessions ; and 
the deliverance is even a greater one. Indeed, it is 
obviolis that the chief evil resulting from superfluous 
possessions is that they occupy time and strength in 
things not conducive to the real object of our lives. 

Greatest of all is the deliverance from waste of 
feeling, which is effected when, and in proportion as, 
we learn strenuously to “ labor for that which endur- 
eth’’; when life assumes its true character of a race, 
a pilgrimage, a warfare; when we have learnt to 


\From Friends’ Quarterly E ‘xaminer, London, First month, 1889} 


recognize the importance of laying aside every wetght, 
as well as every sin, knowing that our path is ever 
upwards. Thusin all directions we find that we must 
be freed from what is superfluous, if we are to live 
with our loins girded and our lamps burning. 

And in the second place, to disentangle ourselves 
from superfluities is to overcome and to defy in our 
own persons that spirit of greediness which is (to use 
John Woolman’s profoundly significant language) 
“the seed of war’’ and of oppression. If it is too 
much to say that there is no other cause of quarrel- 
ling amongst nations or individuals, we may at any 
rate safely assert that a very large proportion of all 
disputes can be traced to selfish claims and desires on 
one side, if not on both. If no one desired either to 
get or to keep more than his share of the good things 
of this life, how much occasion of war would be left ? 
How many wars are there which can be shown to be 
in their origin and course purely disinterested ?' And 
can we be doing our part towards extinguishing the 
greedy spirit which leads to war while we ourselves 
are clinging to and nourishing a love of all manner of 
expensive luxuries ? 

Any testimony against war (or, indeed, against any 
other evil) is apt to. be respected just in proportion to 
its manifest disinterestedness. 

In former days Friends, as we all know, had con- 
tinually to suffer in person and purse for their testi- 
monies ; and in those sufferings lay the secret of their 
influence. Most of the battles thus fought have been 
actually won; and Friends, therefore, have not of 
late years had much opportunity of giving these 
striking proofs of their sincerity. They have even 
been reproached with comfortably enjoying wealth 
protected by the sword, while refusing to take their 
share in the defense of their country. I do not say 
that the reproach has been deserved. But surely it 
becomes us to live in such a manner as to make it 
manifestly absurd. Surely those who feel it their 
duty to hold aloof from the sacrifice of blood and 
treasure so freely made by others on behalf of our 
common country, and who have even refused obedi- 
ence to calls for assistance made upon them by the 
law, are bound to be very clear, not only in their own 
consciences, but in the sight of all men, as to their 
motives for such abstinence. That abstinence, to 
command respect, must be seen to proceed, not from 
any slothful unwillingness to encounter the hardships 
or the sufferings of war, but from a determination to 
risk the sacrifice of whatever can be protected by the 

‘It is, I believe, well known that in our day the panics which 
tend so much to bring on wars, and to keep up the now universal 
enormous armaments (which in their wastefulness and in the immo- 
rality they lead to are, perhaps, even greater evils than actual fighting), 
are largely brought about by those who have a direct pecuniary 


interest in exciting them, either for stock-jobbing or newspaper selling 
purposes. 
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582 
sword rather than be accessory to its use against our 
brethren. Unless we do in very truth rise above the 
war spirit, we shall assuredly, in the eyes of others, if 
not in fact, fall below it. And if the salt have lost its 
savor, wherewith shall z¢ be salted? In our refusal 
to fight, upon the ground that we are Christians, we 
are in effect claiming to be in this matter as salt to 
the national morality, and shall we be content to be- 
come fit for nothing but the dunghill? Yet a Qua- 
ker who lives in and for such things as can be 
defended by the sword which he declines to use is 
surely sinking below the soldier’s level. It is not by 
sitting still in comfort and talking about the “ hor- 
hors of war”’ that we shall ever bring about the reign 
of peace on earth; that can come to pass only as a 
consequence of the triumph of Christian principle, 
and Christianity is not for those who count their lives 
dear to themselves. It is the religion of the cross 
or else a mere name. It is as soldiers of Christ in 
deed and in truth, joyfully enduring hardness, turn- 
ing undauntedly the left cheek to those who have 
smitten us on the right, heaping coals of fire on the 
heads of our enemies and overcoming evil with good, 
that we can alone hope to make an end of wars and 
fightings on earth. To fight under Christ’s banner 
against selfishness means strenuous living and inces- 
sant self-discipline. It means that we should rejoice 
in our growing independence of outward things ; and 
that if we have to wait for opportunities of active and 
tangible or definite service, the time of waiting should 
be spent in vigilant training and self-preparation. 

The special value of this method of promoting 
peace through a denial of the spirit which leads to 
war is that it is practical, though no doubt indirect. 
It bears the peculiar and well-known Quaker stamp 
of witness-bearing, or ‘‘ testimony,” not in word, but 
in deed, and at one’s own cost. We are in these 
days often tempted to go out into words and doc- 
trines, and to transfer to preaching some of the 
strength which used to be stored up in silence and 
spent in practice. The old method of withstanding 
evil was first to clear ourselves from it with scrupu- 
lous thoroughness, before attacking it in others. 
Clean hands and resolute firmness were felt to be of 
more value than a ready tongue in fighting that bat- 
tle which is ‘“‘ not ours, but God’s.”” And surely it 
remains unchangeably true that it is by the purifying 
of each individual life through individual obedience 
that the kingdom of our Lord can alone be extended. 
In so deep a sense are we members one of another 
that to stand clear of evil is not only the necessary 
condition of influencing others for good, and itself 
the most effectual of influences,—it is the actual in- 
crease of the health of the body. In each one of us 
either the redeeming spirit, or the spirit which op- 
poses redemption, must find a foothold, a fortress, a 
power; and no detail of life is too small to bear the 
impress of the spirit which has the dominion, and to 
minister to its growth. 


This method of witnessing by personal plainness 
and simplicity against the source of wars has, more- 
over, the advantage of being open to all, at once and 
continually. Many of us have but little opportunity 
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of speaking in favor of peace where words can be of 
any avail, and some of us even feel little hope from 
any mere words on this subject. For zz words there is, 
indeed, but little difference of opinion as to the desir- 
ableness of peace. No one seriously denies that. 
The controversy turns not upon the ideal state of 
mankind, but upon the practical possibility of attain- 
ing it without bloodshed. To some of us it seems 
idle to think that bloodshed can ever be prevented, 
or indeed that much good would be gained by its 
prevention, unless and until the spirit of strife and 
of self-aggrandizement is cast out by the spirit of 
beneficence. It is surely idle to expect that nations 
will voluntarily forego the objects of strife until the 
gradual working of the spirit of Christianity shall 
have thoroughly leavened the lump. 

But to this working we can all (women perhaps 
especially) contribute in our own lives and homes. 
Each one of us can throw some weight into the scale 
of simplicity and disinterestedness ; each one can in 
some degree lessen the pressure of the scramble for 
outward things, in which the weak are trampled upon, 
by living for better things than can be bought with 
money. 

And, lastly, we cannot separate one “‘ testimony ”’ 
from another without loss of power. The Christian 
life is one whole—a spirit which must have the do- 
minion wherever it enters, and which grows by its 
victories over all that would hinder it. We must go 
down to the root in this matter before we can be set 
free. Selfishness will not be cured by lopping at the 
branches. The strong man armed will keep his 
goods in peace till a stronger than he comes to set 
the captives free. But we can welcome this strongest 
of all influences ; we can open our hearts to the de- 
liverer, and yield all that is within us to His winnow- 
ing power. When Christ enters, the love of the 
world is cast out. As soon might we expect a pris- 
oner to cling to his chains as that one whom Christ 
hath made free should wrap himself in weakening 
personal indulgences, or cumber himself with cares 
on an unnecessary scale, ‘‘ holding treasures in the 
self-pleasing spirit,’’ or ‘‘stretching beyond his 
compass.’ 

Was there ever a time when the ancient testi- 
mony against cumbering possessions and the love of 
them was more sorely needed by the state of the 
world than it is now? Not war only, but grinding 
poverty and its degrading results, call aloud to those 
who have ears to hear for a fresh revolt against the 
bondage of self-indulgence, for a fresh uprising of the 
victory which overcometh the world, even our faith. 
Surely it should be a matter of rejoicing to usall that 
in the self-denying ordering of our lives and homes 
we can at once brace and strengthen our own spirits, 
and hold forth to our comrades the signal of victory, 
the pledge of the all-subduing power of Christ. 


MAKE sure that, however good you may be, you 
have faults ; that however dull you may be, you can 
find out what they are; and that, however slight 
they may be, you would better make some patient 
effort to get quit of them. —[ Ruskin. ] 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 34. 
SUCCESS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—According as I have seen, they that plough 
iniquity and sow mischief, reap the same. — 
Job, iv., 8. 
Before study of Lesson read Job, iv., 1-21. 


TueE chapter before us, with the following one, pre- 
sents a masterpiece of sympathetic encouragement. 
Eliphaz fears that even the kindly words of a loving 
friend will chafe the sore heart of Job; yet his love 
so reaches out to the suffering patriarch that he can- 
not longer keep silence. He recalls to his friend the 
many occasions in which his own words have up- 
lifted those in affliction. He has “ instructed many,” 
he has ‘‘ strengthened the weak hands,” ‘‘ upholden 
him that was falling,” ‘“‘ confirmed the bowing knees.”’ 
Let Job go to himself for instruction, for strength, for 
confirmation. Is his patience only for the sufferings 
of others? his wisdom only for the difficulties of his 
neighbors? is his faith triumphant only over the 
afflictions which do not touch him? Let Job, strong 
in the consciousness of his innocence, depend in all 
confidence on God’s righteousness. The upright 
need not fear him ; only the wicked are consumed by 
his anger, wherefore let the guiltless sufferer take 
courage. If the justice of a particular case does not 
seem clear, remember what a feeble and foolish crea- 
ture man is after all. Do not be guilty of the folly 
of setting up a human judgment to decide upon the 
dealings of God with man. ‘Shall mortal man be 
more just than God?” The foolish man condemns 
the actions of the Almighty when he fails for the mo- 
ment to understand him ; but the wise man waits in 
patience for His justice. 

Eliphaz does not take the attitude of one who re- 
proves another ; but of one who lovingly urges upon 
him the wisdom of faith in God. He does not even 
suggest that Job has been guilty before God and is 
suffering punishment; but insists that he must wait 
for the larger view which will in due time reveal the 
purposes of God in so dealing with a man whose 
righteousness is above question. 

This is altogether a wholesome and uplifting 
point of view. It is one easy to maintain in consid- 
ering remote or unimportant matters, but very diffi- 
cult in time of real and heavy affliction ; it is impossi- 
ble to those for whom selfish success is the highest 
good. The reward of righteousness is in very 
truth a success which is as certain as the process of 
the sun. The result of sin is a failure as inevitable as 
gravitation. But the success of the righteous is not 
incompatible with failure in business, loss of friends 
and position, with suffering and death; and the fail- 
ure of the wicked may be accompanied by wealth, 


high social standing, a long life of ease and comfort.. 


Moreover, the truly successful man may come to 
his final success never having realized fully that he is 
succeeding, and the man who fails may regard him- 


self and be regarded as one of the great ones of 


earth. Weknowand accept this in the abstract ; but 


it has small place in the present and immediate stand- 
ards of the world—standards which have been carried 
far within the ranks of those who account themselves 
appointed to ‘‘overcome the world.”” When men 
“plough iniquity and sow mischief,” if they avoid 
legal restraint and attain wealth or power we call that 
which they reap “‘success.”” And on the contrary, 
many who plough righteousness and sow kindness 
reap something men are ready to call failure. 

Let us note a few concrete cases. How many of 
us would be able, without reservation to pronounce 
the life of the ‘‘ boss ’’ who dominates and stains the 
civic life of State or city a failure? Can we unhesi- 
tatingly say “ failure’”’ to the life of the ‘‘man of af- 
fairs’’ who has made himself master of the world’s 
supply of a necessary of life, wrecking the business 
careers of a thousand others, and laying a tax on 
every household? On the other hand, how many of 
the early friends of Wendell Phillips looked upon his 
career as a ruined one when he turned his back upon 
his social order and took upon his shoulders the bur- 
den of slavery! His natural gifts brought him into 
wide recognition and compelled a hearing after a 
time; but his real hour of success was not when 
thousands looked to him as their champion, but 
rather when he left all to follow the service of the 
Master. 

Our civilization as a whole has adopted a false 
test of success and failure. A popular preacher, 
whose lectures are heard and applauded by thou- 
sands, gives numerous examples of success. Every 
one starts with the poor and industrious youth and 
ends with the wealthy, and therefore successful, 
man. A magazine which has sprung into sudden 
popularity and circulates among us by thousands is 
brimming with similar stories. The burden of almost 
every incident is,—you can do anything ycu will ; be 
industrious, work over hours, and you will be wealthy 
or famous. Both preacher and magazine, and 
others of their kind, show a sort of blind sense that 
they are missing something, and so throw in an occa- 
sional statement to the effect that wealth is not al] of 
success ; but it holds small place or importance and 
leaves slight impression. Yet in very truth success 
in any Christian sense must be in character, not in 
externals. We are not told to hunger and thirst after 
wealth or honor, but righteousness. Can we depend 
upon ourselves to do right, regardless of personal 
consequence? Then we have succeeded. If not, we 
are just so far failures. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Ninth Month 22. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler ; 
And whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.—Prov., xx., I. 


Lesson No. 36. 


*,.*The Scripture of the Lesson is Proverbs, xxxiii., 29-35. 


THE shrewd and discreet author, or authors, of the 
collection called Proverbs in the Jewish canon could 
not fail to see the damage done by drunkenness, and 
in the text selected for the Lesson, and in the few 
lines of the Golden Text, the case is well put. Those 
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who had woe, sorrow, contentions, complaining, 
wounds without cause, and ‘‘redness of eyes,” in 
those days, were those who sat long drinking. It 
was found even then that while strong drink went 
down smoothly, at the last it bit like an adder and 
stung like a serpent. This is the case now. he 
experience of thousands of years remains the same. 

The story of this experience is a long one indeed. 
Alcoholic liquors, either fermented or distilled, seem 
to have been in use among nearly all peoples, in all 
ages of the world, the Pennsylvania Indians being one 
exception. The Chinese were familiar with the pro- 
cess of distillation as far back as their oldest tradi- 
tions go; and there is found in the island of Ceylona 
rude kind of still that seems to have been in use from 
time immemorial. 

Distilled liquors did not come into general use in 
Western Europe until about the thirteenth century. 
There is a tradition that when Albucasis, a celebrated 
Arabian physician, was experimenting in his labora- 
tory, he distilled a new substance, which he found to 
be so exhilarating that he named it the elixir of life. 
There is little doubt that it was largely through Albu- 
casis that distilled spirits came into general use in 
Europe. 

It is related that when the English king, Henry 
II., entered Ireland in the twelfth century, he found 
in use among the peasants there a distilled liquor 
which, by a curious coincidence, they called usgue- 
bagh,—the water of life; this name was afterward 
corrupted into whiskey. Distilled spirits were also 
used by the natives of some of the South Sea islands 
before they were discovered by white men. 

There is nothing in the Bible to indicate that the 
Israelites were familiar with the process of distillation, 
or that they had any spirituous liquor stronger than 
wine ; but the writer of Proverbs did not labor under 
the delusion that wine is a temperance drink. We 
used to be told that the manufacture of large quanti- 
ties of domestic or “ light’’ wine would decrease the 
demand for distilled liquors, and promote temperance. 
In the Bible days, when they had nothing stronger 
than wine and were familiar with wine drunkenness, 
they learned to the contrary. 

In France the scientists are becoming alarmed at 
the degeneration of the people. Statistics show 
that, although there is less drunkenness than in Eng- 
land, there is a greater consumption of alcohol fer 
capita than in any other European country ; and this 
is thought to be one of the chief reasons why the 
French people are degenerating in size and strength, 
and why the birth rate no longer much outstrips the 
death rate. Sows San - 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is, that so 
many prominent physicians and scientists in Europe, 
as well as in our own country, are making a scientific 
investigation of the effects of alcohol on the human 
system. They have proved by experiments in the 
laboratory that, while a drink of whiskey may cause 
an immediate increase of muscular power, it is so 
soon followed by a reaction that the sum total of the 
work of a given period without alcohol would be de- 
cidedly greater than with it. 
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They have also conducted a number of experi- 
ments testing the effect of alcohol on brain power, 
which show that the higher the mental faculty the 
more surely is it disturbed by even a small quantity 
of alcohol. Helmholtz, the German mathematician, 
said that if he wished to make abstruse calculations 
he was hindered by even a single glass of wine. 

In medicine the use of alcohol by skilled physi- 
cians is probably growing less. Max Kassowitz, a 
noted clinician of Vienna, says that he no longer uses 
alcohol in cases of pneumonia, and cites another emi- 
nent European physician who has discarded it. 

Yet with all these reasons for encouragement, the 
fact remains that the quantity of alcohol used in this 
country, fer capita, is as great to-day as it ever was, 
and if those who are striving for total abstinence 
would make progress toward ultimate victory there 
must be no cessation of effort. Let not temperance 
workers waste any of their time caviling at one 
another, but let them give encouragement to all 
movements that tend towards total abstinence for the 
individual and prohibition for the community. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
EIGHTH month 24. We left Hudson this afternoon 
in a small steamer for Catskill, then went by Catskill 
Railroad to Cairo, and from Cairo 12 miles by stage 
to Oak Hill, the home of John U. Rushmore and 
his wife Sarah, and where we met their daughter, 
Jane P. Rushmore. The afternoon was very rainy 
and this precluded any outlook over this picturesque 
country. We found a cordial reception in the home 
of these dear friends. 

25th. This morning opened fair, with a pleasant 
temperature, and about g o’clock we started to attend 
a meeting at Potter’s Hollow, near the home where 
Israel Drake formerly lived. The outlook from our 
road looking southward across the valley at the 
northern foot of the Catskill mountains was grand, 
and much enjoyed by us. On reaching the meeting- 
house, now used as a union house, a large number 
gathered, nearly filling it, and as the ideal of a prac- 
tical Christian life was presented and described it 
seemed to meet the witness in many hearts. After 
meeting we went home with John D. and Phebe 
Frost, who with their son Sheldon J. Frost, and their 
married daughter who lives in the home with them, 
gave us a cordial welcome. After dinner and a 
pleasant social visit we fizst called on John’s sisters, 
Nancy Frost and Matilda Haight, and then returned 
to Oak Hill. In the evening we had an appointed 
meeting in the Methodist house in Oak Hill, which 
John Rushmore said was the first Friends’ meeting 
held in the place since Stephen Treadwell held one 
about 65 yearsago. This meeting was largely at- 
tended by all classes in the village. and proved to be 
a satisfactory season, if I may judge from greetings 
given at its close. This closed this day’s labors and 
we retired with the consciousness of having endeav- 
ored to faithfully perform the service required. 

26th. We left Oak Hill this morning under the 
charge of Jane P. Rushmore, and wended our way to 
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Cairo, the railroad station, enjoying the beautiful 
scenery, as well as the social intercourse, and drink- 
ing in the pure mountain air. We left Cairo by rail- 
road to Catskill, and there took the Day Line of 
steamers to Albany. This sail up the Hudson was 
very enjoyable ; we arrived in Albany about 6.30, 
and were soon again in the hospitable home of Mary 
Davis, quite wearied but otherwise in good health. 


27th. After resting this morning we went out to the 

home of Eliza, Mary, and Maria Cary, daughters of 
the late Joseph Cary, and after dining with them 
Josephine Adams came for us and took us to the 
home of herself, her sister Elizabeth, and their brother 
James, where we remained the rest of the afternoon. 
James is a sufferer from creeping paralysis, which pre- 
vents him from attending to any business. The 
cheerful devotion of these sisters was touching to 
witness ; our visit with them could only incidentally 
encourage and strengthen them. Maria Cary was 
with us here, and in the early evening we returned to 
the hospitable home of the Cary sisters, where our 
visit was very enjoyable, calling up the memories of 
the past association with their father and mother and 
others of their relatives who were among the dear 
friends of my early days. 

28th. This morning we went to Cary Rushmore's, 
a brother of John U., not far away, and stayed with 
his family, composed of his daughter Florence and 
her husband Hanafred Wanzer, and their two child- 
ren William and Henrietta, and his sister-in-law 
Mary Carpenter. This association too called up 
many memories, and the time passed pleasantly until 
we had to leave to make some visits in Albany. We 
went first to the home of Marvin Tanner and wife, 
who have recently been received into the Society. 
They appeared glad to see us and we had a word of 
cheer to leave with them ; then went to Mary Davis’ 
to tea. After tea Mary E. Davis went with us to 
call on Samuel Brudt, who had also been recently re- 
ceived into membership. We also called on Julia 
Hoag, a relative by marriage of my step-mother, and 
one whom I had known for many years. 

2gth. We left Albany this morning and went to 
Saratoga Springs to visit, first, Eliza Ann Mory, a 
niece of Sarah Hunt anda cousin to Mary Davis, and 
found in her hospitable home a cordial welcome. 
After dinner Ida Smith, a daughter of William and 
Caroline Smith (the latter another niece of Sarah 
Hunt), came for us and took us in a carriage to see 
some of the springs and other interesting places in and 
around Saratoga, returning with us to her home, where 
we had an interesting visit with her father and sister 
Harriet. Their mother, who deceased a few years 
since, was one of my associates in our young life and 
an intimate friend of my sister Sarah Ann and my 
wife Judith. It gave us much pleasure to thus visit 
with her children. E. A. Mory came to tea with us. 
We returned to Albany in the evening, after some 
detention, our train being late, and were again wel- 
comed in the home of Mary Davis. 

30th. We left Albany this morning for Quaker 
Street, to attend Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting, 
and were met at Delaware, the railroad station near 
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by, by Mary Jane Hoag, and taken to her hospitable 
home, where this has been penned, and where we are 
this afternoon quietly resting as a preparation for 
further service. Joun J. CorNELL. 





THE COLLEGE THE TRUE FRATERNITY. 
Herbert W. Horwill, in Atlantic Monthly. 
It is commonly recognized that a considerable section 
of aliberal education is that which students acquire, 
not from their tutors, but from one another. This, 
too, is for the most part obtained within the walls of 
the college of whichthey are members. The smallest 
college includes men who have come from different 
schools, who live in different countries, who hold dif- 
ferent religious opinions, who are of different grades 
in society, and who anticipate very different careers 
in later life. It isin the mingling of these diverse ele- 
ments that the social intercourse of a college operates 
most healthily. . . . No outside associations will 
contribute to a man’s education more of what is fresh 
and unfamiliar than will meet him daily on his own 
staircase. A small college puts upon him the com- 
pulsion of his broadening social intercourse. A large 
college, on the other hand, from its very size provides 
less variety : it is impossible for all the men to know 
one another, and they assort themselves accordingly 
into cliques, along the lines of some sectional interest. 
As a social organism, the small college is dis- 
tinctly to be preferred to itslarger rival. The person- 
ality of the teachers has a much greater opportunity 
for wholesome influence. Every member of the staff 
may become directly acquainted with each student in 
the college. The size of the institution not only al- 
lows friendly intercourse between tutors and under- 
graduates, but directly invites it. Further, it is pos- 
sible for the undergraduates themselves to enjoy all 
the social advantages of academic life without split- 
ting up into cliques or creating artificial associations. 
The college itself is the true fraternity. 





A Sure Recipe FoR Goop Manners.—There are 
various motives for good social conduct : Fear of ridi- 
cule, the desire to shine, blind obedience to custom. 
But the finest of all, and the only one that puts a soul 
into good manners, is love. The characteristics 
which Paul attributes to love are the essentials of 
good manners. It gives good sense to read: “A 
Christian gentleman suffereth long and is kind ; he 
envieth not, vaunteth not himself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave himself unseemly, seeketh not his 
own, is not provoked.” Love has the quick intuition 
which discerns what would give pain or discomfort 
to others, and has the willingness to yield its own 
tastes and inclinations. Love has a generous appre- 
ciation of all that is good in a fellow-man, and makes 
him feel at his best by its ready intelligence. Emer- 
son says: ‘‘Good manners are made up of petty 
sacrifices.’’ In other words, our manners are sancti- 
fied by bearing the cross of Christ.—[S. S. Times. ] 

>€ 

Gop gives his children strength to sustain such 


burdens as he imposes, not such as they devise.— 
[F. R. Marvin. ] 
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Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. testimonies. But they are not precluded from the en- 
deavor, by association with one another, to carry the 





EDITORS: Truth and impress it upon others as a “ pastor’’ 

Ho warp M. JenkKINs. LypiA H. HALL. RACHEL W. HILLBORN might do. They are, in fact, by the very nature of 
i inci d supply by individual en- 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 14, 1901. their principles, bound to supply by 7” 
deavor the ministry which the “pastor” performs. 
Ir would not be too much to say that the whole The problems of this kind which have been pre- 


nation has been in sorrow, and in suspense, over the sented to the several bodies of Friends have been met 


deplorable event at Buffalo. At this writing it seems by them in different ways. There have been some 


a justified hope that the deadly attempt upon the | bodies,—for example, the “ Wilbur” meetings,” and 
President's life will not result fatally, and there is a | ™ modified degree the Arch Street Yearly Meeting of 


Philadelphia,—which have apparently assumed the 


consequent feeling of mingled relief and gratitude. , 
No words can sufficiently express the horror and wrongfulness of avowed and organized effort to in- 
pain which such an act of “assassination” causes. | “fase membership ; on the other hand, the larger 


Many of us can remember the experiences of 1865 | * orthodox” meetings in the Interior and Western 
and 1881, when the President’s predecessors were | States have not refrained from employing all the 
struck down, and it is a terrible thought that these | ™*@"s of the ‘ revivalists”’ to bring in new people. 


things are to be apprehended as possible or even oc- | In England, for many years, the work of the Adult 
School organization has been directed to the spread of 





casionaleventsamongst us. It must be remembered, 


when we do face them, as now, that they are experi- Friendly instruction, and the Home Mission Com- 


ences of that evil side of men’s nature which hastens | Mittee has earnestly labored to sustain old meetings 


to deeds of violence as the means of accomplishing and plant new ones. There has been no hesitancy 
its purposes, and which must be brought into subjec- 


tion before true Peace and Good Will will reign. 


among English Friends for a long time in declaring 
that they wished to perpetuate and to increase the 
Society. 

ee a ea The outcome of these several courses has been that 
MEANS OF SOCIETY INCREASE. 


rs the ‘“‘ Western’’ meetings of this country for several 
THE joint action of the several yearly meetings, now years increased quite rapidly, but after some time 


practically complete, by which a Committee has been found it more and more difficult to maintain the rate 


created with authority to deal with the important | 9¢ growth and to retain their converts ; the English 


subject of the care of isolated Friends, is a step from body has made a steady but quite slow increase for 
which we may all cheerfully hope some good may re- thirty years past ; and those bodies which would not 
sult. It has long been felt by those conversant with | make a sustained effort to spread their principles have 
steadily diminished. It thus seems evident that tlie 


price of growth and even of continuance is an ener- 


the case that some new and additional means should 
be provided by which there can be effective and timely 


ncouragemen groups of Friends w > 
encouragement to groups of Friends who are cut off getic endeavor to that end. 


from close connection with the body of the Society, | 


and it now seems quite possible that the action of the 
: , saa . | TEMPERANCE, to the extent of prohibition, is more exten- 

yearly meetings has met the needs of the case. et Se : , : 

| sively maintained in the Southern States than in the North. 





n the ger irecti of this work or , : 
In the general direction of this work other and This may be surprising, but it appears to. be a fact. Some 


Supporting measures are no doubt needed. It is the | details, recently published, are interesting : 
feeling of many that the Society should more sys- ‘Kentucky, which is a standing butt for jests about whis- 
tematically endeavor to spread the knowledge of the key-drinking, has ninety counties, out of ninety-four, which 


permit the sale of liquor only on physicians’ prescriptions. 


principles which it holds. We have cometo the time, | ! ae , 
Texas has no less than 120 prohibition counties. But Georgia 


leads all of its sister States of the South, with 132; Mississippi 
has 84, Tennessee 70, North Carolina 60, Virginia 55, Ala- 
live rather than die, must exert itself perseveringly | bama 50, Arkansas 50, West Virginia 40, Florida 30, and 
and steadily. Detached and intermittent efforts count | so on.” 


it would se-m, when any religious body which values 


its Own existence, and feels a conviction of duty to 


for little, there must be both system and persistency, | 
and these can only be supplied by some well organ- | CoRRECTION.—In our report last week of the proposed 
seed force. | program for the Conference at Asbury Park, 1902, the appoint- 
ments for Sixth-day afternoon and Seventh-day morning 
were omitted. They should be added, thus: 

Sixth-day p. m., Ninth month 6, and Seventh-day a. m., 
Ninth month 7, First-day School Section. 


With the views they hold Friends are precluded 
from a paid ministry, and they realize that the free 
ministry of the gospel is one of their most essential 
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BIRTHS. 


JOHN.—At Millville, Pa., Ninth month 3, 1901, to J. 
Lemuel and S. Edith John, a son, who is named Horace 
Leland. 


MILLER.—At Pendleton, Indiana, Ninth month 2, Igo1, 
to F. B. and Emma Thomas Miller, a son, who is named 
John L. Miller, 

TRUDGEON.—At Purcell, Indian Territory, Sixth month 
22, 1901, to William H. P. and Mellanie Stockton Trudgeon, 
a daughter, who is named Martha Stockton Trudgeon. 


MARRIAGES. 


MERILLAT—FORMAN. —At No. 18 Spruce street, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Ninth month 5, Igol, by Friends’ ceremony, 
William Corson Merillat and Mary Hallowell, daughter of 
Jane S. and the late Hugh Forman, formerly of Gwynedd. 


TOWNSEND—COOK.—At Greenport, L. I., on Fourth- 
day, Ninth month 4, 1901, Mina Nevins Cook and Joseph 
Lawrence Townsend, of Westbury, L. I. 


DEATHS. 


BARNES. —Suddealy, in Pailadelphia, Fourth month rs, 
1901, Laura S. Barnes, wife of George Barnes, and daughter 
of the late George S. and Mary B. Potts, in her 6oth year ; a 
member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Norristown, Pa. 

BROWN.—Eighth month 16, 1901, Lucretia Mott, wife 
of Dr. Eli F. Brown, of Battle Creek, Michigan, in the 53d 
year of her age. 

She was born in Richmond, Indiana, her parents having 
moved there from Chester county, Pennsylvania ; her mother, 
Agnes Cook, was a sister of William Brosius, an earnest min- 
ister in the Society of Friends. She early learned the value of 
convictions and was not afraid to protest ; she was a faithful 
worker in the Anti-slavery cause, and was prominent in all 
humanitarian movements and taught her children devotion to 
duty. 

From the simple memorial service—held in a parlor—we 
quote to show how fertile was the good seed sown : 

‘« Her ancestors, coming down through generations of en- 
lightened Quakerism, were noted for their espousal of pro- 
gress, peace, honesty, faithfulness, and regard for human life 
and human freedom. What blessing and potential birth- 
right, for what is best and most sacred in life's endeavor ! 

‘«In points of mental constitution Lucretia was much like 
her mother—truly modest and retiring, absolutely unselfish, 
and always zealous in her endeavor to know and dothe right, 
and to be faithful to social duties.’’ 

Her husband, two sons, and one daughter survive her. 

N. 

HAINES.—Seventh month 17, 1901, Joseph M. Haines, 
son of Abel and Nancy Haines, aged 75 years. Funeral took 
place from his late residence, Mt. Ephraim, N. J., on Seventh- 
day, Seventh month 20. Interment at Colestown Cemetery. 
He was a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 

HOOPES.—In Russellville, Pa., Ninth month 2, 1gor, 
Thomas Hoopes, in the 86th year of his age. Interment at 
Goshen Friends’ grounds. 

JENKINS.—At Eaglesmere, Pa., Ninth month 4, Igo, 
Margaret W., widow of Jabez Jenkins, Jr., aged 75 years. 

HUNT.—At South Bethlehem, Pa., Ninth month 4, Igor, 
Rebecca A., widow of Caleb Shreve Hunt, of Philadelphia. 

PASSMORE.—Ninth month 6, Igor, at Media, Pa., 
Jostph Passmore, in his 78th year. Interment at Con- 
cordville. 

REDMAN.—At the residence of her brother, John E. 
Redman, Haddonfield, N. J., Ninth month 8, 1901, Sarah 
Hopkins Redman, in her 75th year. 

ROBERTS.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 6, 1901, 
Samuel T. Roberts, in his 81st year. 

SIMPSON.—At Mound City, Kansas, Eighth month 25, 
1901, James Simpson, son of the late Robert and Martha 
Simoson, of Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., in his 7oth year. 


WALTON.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 31, Igor. G. 
Mitchell Walton. Interment at Horsham Friends’ burying 
ground. 


WILLIAMS.—Suddenly, Ninth month 4, Igo1, in Willis- 
town, Pa., Granville Williams, in the 66th year of hisage ; an 
esteemed member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THE meeting of ministers and elders (at Quaker 
Street, N. Y., Eighth month 31), was small, yet a 
season of refreshment to those in attendance. John 
J. and Eliza Cornell of Baltimore, Md., and also 
William Bedell and wife, and sister, Mary Smith, of 
Nine Partners Half Yearly Meeting, were with us at 
this time, and were indeed most welcome visitors. 

Our friend John J., in a short discourse, spoke 
hopefully and encouragingly, desiring us as e/ders 
and leaders in society to dwell more upon the cheer- 
ful side of things, as doubts and discouragements in 
regard to the future of our Society are unprofitable 
and unavailing. After having done our best in any 
position where God has placed us, we can trust Him 
for the rest. He is just as able now to raise up 
leaders and standard-bearers as at any time in the 
past, and he will do it if all are faithful to the point- 
ings of duty. 

On First-day morning, after the exercises of the 
First-day school, a well filled house greeted our 
friend as he arose with the words, ‘“ What shall I do 
to be saved ?”’ He brought out plainly the Friendly 
thought in relation to the way sin comes into our 
lives, by the over-indulgence of some power or pro- 
pensity which was intended for good, and has been 
perverted into wrong channels or not kept under 
proper control. By the close study of our three- 
fold nature and the Divine insight which our Father 
gives, we shall be enabled to see clearly our duty, 
and strength will be given to perform it, and thus sin 
will lose its power over us. Temptations we will 
have, but the soul thus kept will rarely yield to evil 
influences. 

But on the other hand, if there has been a con- 
stant yielding to temptation, and the life has been 
brought low in the scale of human degradation, there 
is no redeeming power can save from sin, unless we 
heed the convictions of duty which are ever present 
with us, and by the aid of Divine strength turn from 
the error of our ways and accept the good. The 
story of the ‘ Prodigal Son”’ was cited to show the 
tenderness of the Father's love in reaching out after 
the erring ones, and by sweet and holy influences to 
draw them back again unto himself. 

At the close, all hearts were bowed in supplica- 
tion as our friend gave vocal utterance to the deep 
feelings and desires that so filled his heart to over- 
flowing 

On First-day evening a meeting was held in the 
Christian Church, Friends being invited to join. 
There was fully as large an audience as in the morn- 
ing. After the opening exercises, our friend J. J. 
Cornell gave an extended discourse, his theme being 
the proper development of human character by the 
constant blending of the human with the Divine. 
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He went on from one faculty of the mind to 
another, contrasting their development when under 
proper control with the conditions when governed by 
selfishness, pride, ambition, covetousness, or anger. 

He spoke of existing conditions to-day, of the 
tottering thrones of Europe, of the war spirit in our 
own and other lands, of the strife between capital and 
labor, of the curse of intemperance the world over— 
all resulting because of unwillingness to allow the 
Christ spirit to come into the individual life and 
mould and direct its reasoning powers. The discourse 
was clear, forceful, and convincing. 

At its close the choir sang that tender and beau- 
tiful hymn, ‘“‘He Leadeth Me.”’ There were warm 
handshakes and many expressions of approval and 
appreciation from those not in membership with us. 

On Second-day morning a smaller number gath- 
ered for the business of the quarterly meeting, pre- 
ceded by a short meeting for worship, in which our 
friend again bore acceptable testimony. He dwelt 
more particularly upon the cleansing power of the 
Christ Spirit operating upon the heart and life, of 
which the blood, used as a figure, represents the life 
of Christ indwelling in us. 

The business of the meeting was taken up in joint 
session and was concluded in harmony. There were 
many expressions of thankfulness and appreciation 
for the labor of love our dear friends have taken up 
in their extended trip, and we believe that much good 
food for thought has been Icft in our little commun- 
ity, which in the Father’s own time and way may bear 
fruit. Our sweet social commingling has also been 
helpful and strengthening. M. J. H. 


The annual meeting for worship at Warrington, 
Pa., meeting-house will be held on Ninth month 22. 


This large house, built in 1730, at one time 
had a large attendance, but now is closed except on 
these annual occasions, when there is an attendance 
of more than the house will hold. It is very desira- 
ble that ministers should weigh the subject and see if 
they have not a live concern to attend on this occa- 
sion. Address William B. Cook, Dillsburg, Pa., on 
Cumberland Valley railroad. - 


The Chicago Central Meeting on the 8th instant 
was favored with the presence of Allen Flitcraft and 
wife, of Chester, Pa., both of whom addressed us. 
We are also pleased to welcome our dear friend Eliza- 
beth Laws again in our midst. M. E. V. 


The meeting at Ocean City, on the 8th instant, 
was not so largely attended as upon former occa- 
sions. In other respects it was satisfactory. Samuel 
S. Ash appeared in testimony, amplifying the text, 
‘Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy peo- 
ple,” especially in its application to the attempted 
assassination of President McKinley; also referring 
to the promise of Christianity, ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and good will to men.” 
Prayer was offered by Mary Walton. 

The closing meeting of the season of 1go1 will 
be on the 15th instant, and it is hoped there may be 
a large attendance of the committee at that time. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PUEBLAN INDIANS AT ISLETA. 
( Concluded from Last Week.) 

THE next, and more interesting place, was the Estufa, 
as showing the singular dual beliefs of the Isletans. 
The Estufa is a circular building forty feet in diameter 
and ten feet high, with a low battlement. In the 
centre is a hatchway, to which a rude ladder leads to 
the dark depth, as there are no windows. On the 
outside is another ladder. Around the interior are 
antelope horns for hanging clothing on, and in the 
centre is an altar—a wall three feet high—the edges 
cut in steps, so that the top is but a foot long ; behind 
is a hearth where fires are burned during certain 
ceremonies. Overhead run two round logs supported 
by single columns, and on this run crosspoles, then 
brush, grass, and the clay roof. We were told this 
Estufa is occupied as a council room, but my guide 
said different. It is used for their peculiar cere- 
monies and in preparation for their races. 


Now here comes an interesting phase in the char- 
acter of those Pueblans. They have a dual religion, 
one the heathenish inheritance of their Aztec ances- 
tors, the other the Catholic, and there is no question 
but that the last is not an earnest one. The first is 
the worship of Montezuma, who is looked on as a 
god. What the ceremonies are in the gloom and 
smoke of the Estufa no white man knows ; their best 
friends cannot get any information from them. To 
hold these Indians the priest makes concessions to 
them when they claim an annual religious dance in 
the church—one of those movements in a circle, pe- 
culiar to wild Indiansin their tribal ceremonies. This 
the priest, a Frenchman, resisted for a while, but 
finally agreed that for money he would allow it ; but 
they refused the payment, so with the light hold he 
had on them and their opposition place of worship in 
view, he let them have their own way. As it is, the 
men are falling off in their church observance, which 
comes mainly on the women, but they make it up on 
the side of the town where stands their uncanny 
heathen temple, with its ladders ever welcoming them, 
and where are no demands for priestly money. 


In the Estufa they prepare for their fast races, 
when they paint their bodies and go through other 
ceremonies. On the whole they are a singular peo- 
ple, and while I regretted not finding the priest at 
home, I got a better insight into the character of the 
Isletans from my unsentimental guide. What | 
learned from railroad persons, who had passed years 
at the station, and my companion passenger on my 
way down, was also of value to me. Enthusiasts 
speak of these Pueblans as being symbols of pastoral 
perfection in morals, religion, and industry. As to 
the first, they have, from their shyness of the whites, 
avoided the pitfalls which have so decimated their 
race. I have given the reader an idea of their relig- 
ion ; as to the last quality they certainly, men and wo- 
men, are industrious. One of our first sights was 
some women plastering a wall, using their hands for 
trowels; besides, much of the building is done by 
them, as well as the pottery work. The men are 
generally out in the fields. Their land lies along the 
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Rio Grande in a strip about five miles long and a 
fourth of a mile wide, and is irrigated by that stream. 
The farming of these Indians is more like the work of 
children. They were hauling in their hay while we 
were there, and their two-horse loads did not amount 
to more than five hundred pounds. They raise 
wheat, alfalfa, vegetables, and melons, and have 
orchards of different kinds. Until lately they cut hay 
and grain with sickles, but now have a mowing ma- 
chine, which seemed as incongruous, passing through 
the mud-walled streets, as the barbed wire used in 
repairing their adobe fences. They had about eighty 
acres of wheat in this year, and this they had been 
threshing. To do this they place the grain inside a 
circle enclosed with sticks and saplings, bent around 
in a circle forty or fifty feet across, and on it put ten 
to twenty horses, then with wild shouts drive them 
around and around until the grain is trodden out. 
This is winnowed by throwing it up in the air while 
there isa wind. They sell this wheat at the store at 
the station, or trade it for flour. 


I was told this tribe were communists in the 
strictest sense, but it was not the case. What each 
Indian owns is his own, and while not much, is care- 
fully hidden away. Some have considerable means, 
one having 800sheep. They have the fault of pilfer. 
ing, but they have a way of looking at this which 
makes it right. Should they see a blacksmith lay 
down a hammer, which they could steal unobserved, 
they would reason that he could make another in a 
short time, that the Indian could not make in an age, 
so they takeit, on the first opportunity leaving some- 
thing in its place that was in their line,—a melon, a 
piece of pottery, or something else. In the side of 
their houses overlooking their truck-patches and 
orchards they have peep-holes, through which they 
can watch their neighbors, knowing the Pueblan failing. 

The women dress in a black sack, of such quality 
as they can afford, coming down to their knees. 
They wear mocassins, and around their legs wind 
strips of deer-skin, which look like leggings. About 
their waist is a woven belt three inches wide, fringed 
at the ends, and in front is a red bandana handker- 
chief for anapron. On their head is a gay rebosa or 
shawl, which hangs picturesquely down the back. 
They are modest, as Indians go. The males, except 
some of the older ones, dress like white folks, but let 
their hair grow long, except across the forehead. 

They govern themselves by tribal laws, with which 
the territorial government does not interfere, unless 
there should be a case too serious found out. The 
Indians keep such matters concealed. At the time I 
was there my guide said there was a man injured in 
a stabbing affray, who was hidden away. 


They have a head man called a ‘‘ Gobernador,” 
and under him are two “ tenientes,” or lieutenant- 
governors, one of whom takes the governor’s place 
in his absence. After them comes the “ Alguazil,” 
or constable. The first is the ruler of the com- 
munity, the second is judge and jury in all cases com- 
ing before them. They have a jail which is left un- 
locked while tenanted, but which the prisoner does 
not leave, through fear of the consequences. 


The burying ground is in front of the church, and 
in a space one hundred feet square are the bones of 
thousands of Indians, the ground being dug over and 
over as the bodies decay. They are buried uncof- 
fined, unless rich enough to afford decent interment. 
There were but three graves marked, those of Mexi- 
cans. in the neighborhood. Such is the cost of 
funeral ceremonies, masses, etc., that but little estate 
of the deceased is left to settle up. Baptisms and 
marriages also cost beyond the means of the poor 
Inletans, so it is uo wonder they resort to the Estufas 
for comfort. 

There are about 1,000 people in Isleta, all housed 
in one-storied adobes, built without regard to regu- 
larity, blind alleys being common. The houses have 
the usual “‘canales’’ extending over the street, and 
the walls are crooked and leaning ; some are in ruins, 
others just built. To see this jumble of glaring, 
cream-white buildings, unshaded by a single tree, is a 
striking sight to Eastern eyes, and the tourist leaves 
it with wonderment that such architecture and such 
people can be found in this country. 

i 


FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


[The many friends of Abby D. Munro will, we know, sym- 

pathize with her in a bereavement which she relates in this 
private letter to one of the Editors, and will be ready no doubt 
to support her in the noble work to which she is so devoted, by 
extending aid in the usual way to the school at Mt. Pleasant, 
S. C.—Ebs. ] 
I HAVE been intending to write ever since I left Mt. Pleasant, 
but, somehow, it has been a very strange, confused summer 
to me, and | have had neither time nor heart to do much 
writing to any one. 

Weare, asa family, sitting ‘‘ under the shadow of a great 
affliction.’’ Our oldest brother, who has always lived at 
home, and been our great dependence since father’s death, 
died very suddenly, a few weeks since, of heart disease. He 
sat with us at the table at five o'clock, and in less than half 
an hour from that time he had breathed his Jast. This is the 
first break in a family of eight brothers and sisters, and it has 
come as a terrible blow and grief to us all, but it falls most 
heavily on the two sisters who with himself have made the 
home here since father died. He was a good brother, devoted 
to his home and every interest connected therewith, and they 
will hardly know what to do without him. But these are 
things we are all called upon to bear. 

It is always hard for me to leave my home, but it will be 
doubly so this year. My sisters (who are older) cling to me 
so; but we cannot lay by while the Lord’s work awaits us, 
and I must summon all the courage possible. 

I should perhaps have told you before that ere I left Mt. 
Pleasant funds came in sufficient to pay all arrears in salaries, 
so trusting the Lord to carry us through, we shall be ready to 
begin another year with no encumbrance. The teachers are 
ready at any time. The long vacation is very hard on them, 
and I am sure it is on the pupils. 

Everything thus far has gone on smoothly in my absence, 
and our little family keeps well. ABBY D. MUNRO. 

Bristol, R. I., Eighth month 3o. 


ABouT two hundred years ago small embroidered rugs 
were largely made in Persia, chiefly at Ispahan. These were 
prayer rugs, and on each of them, near one end, was a small 
embroidered mark to show where the bit of sacred earth from 
Mecca was to be placed. In obedience to alaw of the Koran 
that the head must be bowed to the ground in prayer, this 
was touched by the forehead when the prostration was made, 
and so the letter of the law was carried out. Thecustom still 
prevails. 
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THE Joint Committee of the several Yearly Meetings for 
Work among Isolated Members held its first session at Sa- 
lem, Ohio, between the sittings of Ohio Yearly Meeting. The 
members present were as follows : from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, Joel Borton, Jesse H. Holmes, Sarah B. Flitcraft, 
and Elizabeth Lloyd; from Genesee, Jonathan D. Noxon; 
from Illinois, Edward Coale and Nathan Edsall ; from Indi- 
ana, John L. Thomas, Samuel R. Battin, Margaret K. Shoe- 
maker, and Mary H. Pine; from Ohio, R. Barclay Spicer, 
A. Curtin Russell, Marietta Hartley, and Anna B. Walker. 
None of the four appointed by New York were able to be 
present, and Baltimore Yearly Meeting has not made its ap- 
pointments. 

After a full and free discussion concerning the scope of the 
work, the committee agreed upon three things : A member 
was appointed to write to the little meeting at Victoria, B. C., 
and ascertain its condition and needs. A letter was prepared 
to be sent to the members of our branch living in San Fran- 
cisco, expressing the hope that they will retain their member- 
ship in their respective monthly meetings, and suggesting 
that they organize a Friends’ Association. A list was made 
of a dozen or more cities where it is known that several 
Friends reside. Through the various sub-committees a com- 
plete list of the Friends now living at these places will be 
prepared, and some member of the committee will enter into 
communication with those living in each city for the purpose 
of encouraging some form of Friendly organization among 
them. Wherever there is a group of Friends found who are 
ready to do something and who need help, their situation will 
be made known through the columns of the FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER and otherwise, so that ministers and other con- 
cerned Friends may visit them as way opens. 

The next meeting of the committee will probably be within 
the limits of Genesee Yearly Meeting next year. It was felt 
by Ohio Friends that the meeting of the committee this year 
at Salem was a source of strength to the Yearly Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

AT a meeting of the Philanthropic Committee of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., held Eighth month 21, 1901, a con- 
cern was expressed that we might encourage the promotors of 
the United Peace Conference in holding such a meeting as is 
contemplated at an early date; and it was agreed that we 
should send this as a most hearty endorsement of such a 
movement, calculated in our minds to stimulate a more 
earnest zeal in the promotion of the cause of peace. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 
SUSANNA YARNALL, Clerk. 


Malvern, Chester county, Pa. 


Editors FR1ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


There seems to be quite a desire in this neighborhood for 
the Peace Conference, and | felt it would be right for me to 
send the following paper, with signatures of those who have 
expressed a desire that it should be held. 

MARGARET PRATT. 


Vewtown Sguare, Delaware county, Pa. 


’ ; | 
We whose names are hereto signed would be glad to have 


a Friends’ National Peace Conference held in Philadelphia, 
as proposed, near the close of the year 1901. 

Mary G. Pratt, Margaret Pratt, David Pratt, Annie C. 
Lewis, Mary T. Dutton, Ruth A. T. Pratt, Ellen W. Haines, 
William Bartram, E. W. Dutton, Dillwyn Lewis, R. P. Dut- 
ton, N. L. Pratt, Mary L. Pratt. 


A SQUARE foot of the best Persian rug is worth about ten 
dollars, and ittakesa single weaver twenty-three days to com- 
plete this portion. This allows the weaver about forty-four 
cents per day for her wool and her labor ; but three-fourths of 
this amount goes to pay for the wool ; only eleven cents per 
day is left for the weaver. The wages of the producer of the 
inferior article is somewhat better. 
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| throw stones. 


| other classes furnish abundant evidence. 
are sterile, or generally sterile, is still a doctrine on which 








BREAKING UP STORMS WITH CANNON. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


| AN item in your issue of Fifth month 15, headed * Break- 


ing Up Hailstorms,’’ and describing the experiments with 
mortars in Switzerland and Southern France arrested my 
thought on the subject, as being a step in advance of pro- 
fessed Christian nations, in the use of cannon for a blessing 
instead of acurse. | have felt ever since (and long before | 
may say), a very great desire that State Legislatures or Con- 
gress could be induced to take action, not so much to break 


| up hailstorms, as to cause an equalization of rain fall, and to 


break up cyclones. - For I am fully persuaded in my own 
mind that their practice of breaking up hailstorms is proper 
and philosophical. 

But not that the smoke or the projectile does the main 
work ; hailstorms are caused by a suaden upward current of 
hot air to a high altitude, where it condenses and freezes ; 
then the current is reversed, and if it can then be met by a 
second warm wave sent up by concussion from the mortars, 
it is melted and turned to rain, in the same manner rain is 
produced by a sudden lifting of a volume of hot air from the 
surface by concussion into a colder region. It not only does 
this (or would do it) but it would give action to a cloud by 
creating a current, that would (and doesthese hot, dry days), 
stand sull and pour out its floods in a comparatively small 
locality. It is the equalizing influence of the wave sent out, 
or put in motion by a discharge of a system of mortars, that 
would counteract and disperse the elements of the devas- 
tating cyclone 

But in regard to inducing rain: it is not every day that it 
would be successful, unless entered into on a very large scale, 
yet there are enough days when it would act like a charm. 
We inthis locality, as in many others, are suffering from a 
severe drouth so that corn will be almost, if not quite, a fail- 
ure. The elements have been trying to form rain, but the - 
moisture held in store by primeval forests is wanting and the 
heat from denuded hills and plains is too unfavorable. That 
man (I forget his name) who obtained a donation from Con- 
gress a few years ago to make it rain by shooting off balloons 
in the air, did much injury to the cause, for he was wrong 
both in theory and practice. In the first place (if 1am rightly 
informed) he claimed that the concussion squeezed the water 
out of the air, in the second place the waves from his balloons 
were sent down, whereas they ought to have gone up from 
the surface. T. H, TRUEBLOOD. 

Oxonia, Ind. 


THERE is a ‘‘negro city’’ in Alabama, Hobson City, 
near Birmingham, incorporated two years ago. It has a col- 
ored man for Mayor, S. L. Davis. The population is between 
400 and 500. It has a public school, with about 100 pupils, 
and three churches. Itis ‘‘strongly prohibition,’’ and the 
Mayor says that while there have been cases brought into 
court for disturbance and minor offenses, there has been but 
one case for drunkenness in the two years’ history of the 
town. S. L. Davisis the only colored mayor in Alabama. 
When allthe mayors of the State were invited to assemble at 
Birmingham, in June of this year, the call for the meeting 
being sent out by the mayor of that city, Mr. Davis was in- 
vited with the rest, attended the meeting and was courteously 
treated. 


SCIENTIFIC men are fond of throwing it up to practical 
people that they are behind thetimes ; but devotees of science 
are often among the crowd that live in glass houses and yet 
Horticulturists have long ago learned that 
hybrids are as fertile as their parents, as orchids, and many 
But that hybrids 


many pretty ‘‘theories’’ are founded by leaders in science.— 
[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


‘* THE essence of teaching,’’ said that 
John S. Hart (of Philadelphia, d. 1877 
to know.’ 


veteran teacher, 
, ‘fis causing another 


THE foreign-born population of the United States is more 


* than 10,000,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, recently of Swarthmore College, 
who has been spending the summer at Gwynedd, left for Chi- 
cago, with his family, on the 9th instant. His work as assist- 
ant professor of Romance Languages in the University of 
Chicago will begin on the Ist of next month. 

Beulah W. Paschall, of West Chester, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed a special teacher of drawing and writing in the public 
schools of Cheltenham (Montgomery county, Pa.). She isa 
graduate of George School, of the Class of 1896. 

Greenwood Seminary, Millville, Pa., opened its school 
year on the 2d instant, with a fair attendance. Wilmer W. 
Kester, M. E., is principal, with Rebecca A. John and Ber- 
niece C. Eves assistants. 

The new building of Friends’ School at Germantown (on 
Greene street) is approaching completion, and looks very 
well. Itis hoped that it will be ready for the regular time 
of opening on the 16th instant. 


AT THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL.-—Quite a company 
of teachers in Friends’ schools, and other Friends, attended 
the Summer School of Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
Mass., the past summer, pursuing special courses of study. 

Among them were J. Eugene Baker, principal of the 
Boys’ Department of Friends’ Central School; Mary H. 
Whitson, Sarah C. Pennypacker, A. Jennie Cornell, and 
Elizabeth F. Coffin, all connected with Friends’ Central ; and 
others from this city. From Brooklyn was Amy J. Miller, 
who holds a responsible position in the public schools of that 
city. 

The party became quite identified among those attending 
the Summer School as ‘‘ the Quaker teachers.”’ 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The corps of instructors 
at Abington Friends’ school will be the same as last year, 
except that J. Wilmer Pancoast, B. S.,’of Mickleton, N. J., 
succeeds Frederick F. Windle as instructor in sciences and 
mathematics. J. Wilmer Pancoast is a graduate of Swarth- 
more College, in the class of 1go1!. 


THE ‘‘ EDUCATIONAL NUMBER.'’—An old teacher writes us 
in commendation of our issue of the roth ultimo. ‘‘ The ed- 
ucational subjects discussed,’’ he says, ‘‘ were ably handled. 
I shall preserve the number. It is worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion.’’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THADDEus S. KENDERDINE, of Newtown, Pa., has completed 
and has issued his volume of genealogical matter on his fam- 
ily line, entitling it ‘‘The Kenderdines of America.’’ He 
traces their descent from Thomas Kenderdine, of Llan Edlas, 
in Montgomeryshire, Wales, born about 1650, who came to 


Pennsylvania and was a settler in Abington, (then Philadel- | 
phia county), early in the Eighteenth Century. He mar- | 


ried, before emigration, Margaret, daughter of John Robert, 
and there were seven children by the marriage. 

The edition of the book is quite small, only 110 copies, 
and these, we understand, are all sold. It has a number of 
good illustrations. 


Noyes, Platt & Co., Boston, announce a book, ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Mural Painting,’’ by Pauline King. It is ‘‘A Study of 
the Important Decorations by Distinguished Artists in the 
United States,’’ and is new in its field. Beginning with 


the earliest work that may properly be called Mural Dec- | 


oration, that of William M. Hunt, in the Albany Capitol, 
and John LaFarge, in Trinity Church, Boston, the author 


covers the whole ground of her subject, considering not only | 


the celebrated decorations in great public buildings, but also 
the great decorations of the Chicago World's Fair and many 


been generally known to the public. 





Consideration for dumb beasts is one of the finest signs of 
advancing civilization. This is newly evidenced by a series 
of ten stories by the late Hermon Lee Ensign, to be published 
immediately by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, with the title, 
‘*Lady Lee, and Other Animal Stories.’’ The book has 
eighteen full-page pictures in photogravure. H. L. Ensign’s 
interest in the brute creation was constant during his long and 
useful life, and he provided that this interest should not be 
lost to the world. Not only did he leave these stories, all of 
which inculcate the highest lessons of consideration for our 
dumb associates, but he left a bequest of $150,000 to a society 
which he founded for the purpose of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of domestic animals. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, will issue several more of 
their small volume ‘‘ Beacon Biographies,’’ the subjects in- 
cluding Alexander Hamilton, H. W. Longfellow, and Prof. 
S. F. B. Morse. A notable book by the same house is ‘‘ To 
Girls: A Budget of Letters,’’ by Heloise Edwina Hersey, a 
teacher of much successandexperience. Sheaddresses them 
partly to ‘‘ Margaret,’’ a boarding-school girl, and partly to 
‘Helen,’ acollege girl, and groups them in three divisions 
—Educational, Social, Personal Character. 


Marguerite Bouvet is well known as a writer of books for 
the young, and a pleasant reception is bespoken for the new 
story from her hand which A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
are to bring out in a few weeks. The little book bears the 
name of ‘‘ Bernardo and Laurette, being a Story of Two Lit- 
tle People of the Alps.’’ The text is interpreted in the illus- 
trations by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


PRESIDENT W. W. BIRDSALL, of Swarthmore College, 
reached Philadelphia on the 31st ultimo, by the Westerndand, 
from his visit abroad. He has been absent since Sixth 
Month 15 ; his visit was confined mostly to England, with an 
excursion into Scotland. The trip was a very delightful one, 
and he returns in good health for the College work. 

Our friend Isaac Wilson returned to Philadelphia from 
his visit to Sandy Spring (following Southern Quarterly 
Meeting at Easton, Md.), on the 3d instant, and proceeded 
next day to Buffalo and homeward. He was expecting to go 
to Illinois Yearly Meeting, which will be held next week at 
Clear Creek, the meeting of Ministers and Elders on this 
Seventh-day. 

Isaac mentions that Edgar Haight, who has been for a 
year or more at Antler, in Assiniboia, in the Canadian North- 
west, has a prospect of returning to his former home at Sparta, 
in Ontario, which we are glad to hear. 

Referring to the recent decease of Ellen Pownall, of Chris- 
tiana, Pa. (noted in last week’s issue), a Baltimore Friend bas 
written : 

‘*« Consider the lilies!’ This dear friend was one of 
earth's lilies—pure, gentle, modest, and loving. Her face 
shone ever with the white light of a purified spirit, and her 


| loving thoughtfulness made earth beautiful to those around 


her. Her later years were spent beside the ‘ untrodden 
ways’; but it was not always so. In the trying anti-slavery 
days she was an active worker, and in the roomy old Pow- 
nall homestead, in the beautiful Octoraro valley, there was 


| loving tolerance and help for all. To its hospitable doors was 


carried the dead body of the elder Gorsuch, at the time of the 
Christiana riot, and the son, the younger Gorsuch, severely 


| wounded at that time, was there nursed back to life. There, 


too, the fugitive negro was sheltered, and from its doors went 
forth to freedomin the far North. Slaveholder and slave each 
departed with thankful heart and a new realization of Chris- 
tian love and happiness.”’ 


The Kennett, Pa., Advance says : Jacob Peirce who died 


) | recently in Denver, aged about 75 years, was a son of Jona- 
of the decorations in private houses that have heretofore not | 


than Peirce, who was born on the Longwood farm, and his 


' mother was a sister of the late Chandler Darlington. Jona- 
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than Peirce was a brother of Hannah Cox and of Jacob Peirce, 
the naturalist, was born in the log house at Longwood that | 


was burned a few years ago. He removed to Ohio in his 


early manhood, and most of his descendants live in that 
State. 


Edward C. Dixon, of Philadelphia, who went abroad in 
the summer, in charge of a select party of tourists, returned 
on the steamer Sfatendam, on the 8th instant, landing at 
Hoboken. He had, he reports, a delightful tour of three 
months in England, France, Switzerland, Bavaria, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland. 

A PARTLY completed new barn on the farm of M. Flor- 
ence Yeatman, near Hamorton (Chester county), Pa., was 
burned on the evening of the 4th instant. It was being built 
to take the place of one burned in the First month last. An- 
other barn on another farm belonging to her was burned (as 
noted in the INTELLIGENCER) on the roth of last month. All 
the fires are believed to be of incendiary origin, and seem to 
be incited, if not done, by some unknown enemy. The 
property was insured, in each case. Her friends have much 
sympathy with her in this persecution. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 
Editors Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I WISH to express my great satisfaction with the recent edito- 
rials, ‘‘ Law and Outlaw,’’ and ‘‘ The Basis of Good Govern- 
ment.”’ 

There is a grand opportunity now for Friends to distin- 
guish their Society by grappling with just these problems, 
which, unfortunately, are seldom approached in an ethical or 
religious way, and | am glad to notice that the INTELLIGENCER 
is in the lead, pointing out the principles according to which 
these problems must be solved. Sincerely, 

GEORGE H. NUvTT. 

George School, Pa., Eighth month 31. 





HANDSHAKING 
Editors FRIENDs’ 


AND ITS DANGERS. 
INTELLIGENCER : 

I HOPE you will notice vigorously the carelessness of the po- 
lice at Buffalo for allowing a suspicious looking person to get 
near the President. As his hand was wrapped in a handker- 
chief, it was their business to see he had no sores or malig- 
nant disease. It was a very careless act, and I sincerely hope 
will put an end to handshaking at all places and times by a 
person who occupies such a public office as the President. 


Your interested friend, Mary H. N. Jessop. 
York, Pa. 


THE American Friend recently asked the proprietor of a 
well-known Boston hotel to advertise in its columns. This is 
his answer: ‘‘ We thank you for offering us the advantages of 
your publication. So far as it comes under our observation 
and familiarity with the names of the arrivals at the different 
first-class hotels in Boston, it does not seem to us that there 
are enough ‘ Orthodox’ Friends that come to Boston to war- 
rant the expenditure in advertising. Possibly the treatment 
that these good people received in the seventeenth century in 
this vicinity has caused them and their descendants to shun 
Boston, and give their patronage to Philadelphia and that 
vicinity. It seems so, and I hardly think they could be 
blamed.’’—[American Friend, Philadelphia. ]¥ 


A BOOK should not be bent back till the binding is cracked 
and loosened, nor laid face downward on a chair or table, 
nor left out over night in the rain, nor should its leaves be 
turned down to mark the place. Cultivate a good memory 
as to the page where you leave off, and be independent of 
external aids. —[Ladies’ Home Journal. } 


‘* WHat are the abuses of reading ? 
reading without concentration. (2) Reading for mere enter- 
tainment without reflection. (3) Reading when we ought to 
be doing some other thing.—[Ladies’ Home Journal. } 


These : (1) Hurried 
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SILENT LIFE. 


FAR down in the dark and secret mine, 
Lie gems of priceless worth ; 

Unseen, unknown by the world above, 
They have there their silent birth. 

They need not admiring eyes of men, 
Nor the glaring light of day, 

But full of the light of intrinsic worth, 
In darkness they shine away. 


So the spirit-life lies deep in the soul, 
So rich in its fullness of love 

That it needeth naught to keep it aglow 
Save the smiles of the Father above. 

It will cheer the heart in the darkest night, 
However deep be the gloom, 

Tis the only light that will always shine, 
From the cradle to the tomb. 


It will still temptation’s strongest darts, 
With its gentle ‘‘ Peace, be still !"’ 

Until every thought and every act 
Conform to His holy will, — 

‘Till the coming dawn of eternity, 
With its glorious love-light breaks, 

Flooding our lives with the radiance 
Which a Heaven within us makes. 


Then let us cherish this spirit life 
As a treasure beyond compare, 
To lead us safe on our journey here, 
And safe to the ‘‘ mansions fair."’ 
So whether His wisdom chooseth for us 
A crown, or His chastening rod, 
Let us closely cling to that endless life, 
That is ‘‘ hid with Christ in God.”’ 
Richmond, Ind. ANNA M. STARR. 


THE GIRL WITH THE HOE. 


ApowNn through the Lone Star cotton lands, 
In the fields wherever I go — 

She is there, she is fair, she is everywhere— 
The matchless girl with the hoe! 


And I love to think as I ride the lanes, 
And she leans on her hoe and looks, 
Of the times gone by and the Muller tale 

That I read in my childhood’s books— 


‘* A form more fair and a face more sweet’’ 
Are words that ever occur, 
And again and over I find myself 
Applying the line to her. 


She may not see in the skies at night 
The things that a Lockyer sees ; 
She may be blank on Plato's themes 

As she is on the Pleiades. 


But she plants the flowers in the old home yard, 
And not on the sands of Mars ; 

And she gives her love to the folks at home, 
While Tesla talks to the stars. 


A soldier brave in the bloodless war 
That makes for the good of men, 
She wields a weapon of higher worth 
Than the man with the sword or pen. 
—([Paul Avon in the Galveston News. | 





THE designs of Eastern rugs are often the spontaneous 
outcome of the fancy of the weaver. Sometimes they are 
handed down from one generation to another ; in some cases 
young girls are taught the design by an adult, who marks it 
in the sand; at other times a drawing of the rug is made on 
paper, the instructor showing her pupils the arrangement of 
every thread and the color to be used. 











TOM JOHNSON’S RISE. 


Tuey tell stories in Louisville about the start which 
Tom Johnson, recently elected mayor of Cleveland, 
made there on his road to fortune, says the New York 
Sun. He went there at the age of fourteen, and se- 
cured employment as office boy at $2 a week. His 
duties consisted of keeping the office clean, running 
errands, and picking up odd scraps that got into other 
people’s way. 

Biddeman du Pont, who was part owner of the 
foundry, saw the industrious office boy rush one day 
into the street, pick up a bit of iron, and, returning, 
throw it on the scrap heap inside. When the boy re- 
entered the office, Mr. du Pont said to him: 

‘‘ Why did you do that, my son?” 

‘Why, sir,”’ said Tom, a bit embarrassed, “ there 
was no use wasting it. They can put it in the fur- 
nace and use it over again.” 

‘“‘ Well, I just think I can use you, young man, in 
the street-car business. How would you like to come 
at $7 a week?” 

Young Johnson accepted the $5 raise with alacrity. 

All the cars of the system had to pass the draw- 
ing station, and it was there that the money was 
drawn from the big clumsy boxes into which the fares 
were dropped. 

One of the rules of the company was that, as each 
bag of money was drawn, the drawer must carry it 
into the office, put it into the safe, and close the door. 
’ To this rule Johnson owed his promotion from office- 
boy. 

Mr. du Pont was seldom at the drawing station 
during the day, and in time the drawers grew care- 
less. No one had access to the room but the draw- 
ers, and, knowing one another to be honest, they 
formed the habit of carelessly throwing the bags 
of money on the floor and piling them all into the 
safe in a heap at the end of the day, or when they 
thought Mr. du Pont might be around. 

One day the chief drawer was ill, and young 
Johnson, the office-boy, was sent by Mr. du Pont to 
help out. Johnson read the rules, and in drawing the 
bag of money from the first car he bounded up the 
steps to the room, opened the safe, threw in the 
money, and slammed the door. 

“What did you do that for?’”’ demanded the 
book-keeper. 

“The rules say so,” answered the subdrawer over 
his shoulder, as he ran down the steps to meet 
another car. 

The same thing was repeated a dozentimes. Then 
the book-kéeper wheeled around and demanded : 

“ Don’t you think I’m honest? Do you think I 
want to steal any of that money?” 

“Dunno,” answered Johnson, “ but the rule says, 
‘Put the bag in the safe and shut the door ;’ and 
that’s what I’m going to do, whether you like it or 
not.” 

The book-keeper jumped off his stool just as Mr. 
du Pont stepped in. 

“ What’s all this row about?” he asked. 

‘This young fool is acting as if he thought I was 
trying to steal your money,” the book-keeper replied. 
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“T was just obeying the rule, Mr. du Pont,” spoke 
up young Johnson ; “here it is,” and he showed the 
president of the company the rule. 

“All right, my boy,” said Mr. du Pont; ‘since 
you obey the rules so well, I’ll make you chief 
drawer right now.” 

Two years later, when he was seventeen, Johnson 
was superintendent of the road. 


THE LONELINESS OF AGE.—The loneliness of age ! 
How few think of this, and treat with tenderness and 
consideration those who have outlived their genera- 
tion, and whose early companions and friends have 
been taken from them? Unable to engage in the 
activities of life, they are no longer brought into con- 
tact and sympathy with those around them, and no 
tie of common interest and mutual dependence binds 
them together. They necessarily, to a great extent, 
live in a world of their own, with which those around 
them are not familiar. The communing of their 
hearts are with the scenes of the past and the com- 
panions of other years who have long ago passed 
away. Lover and friends have been taken from them, 
and their acquaintances laid in darkness. The forms 
they admired and loved are gone, the eyes that 
looked into theirs with the tenderest affections are 
sightless, and the voices that cheered and stirred 
their souls have long since been silent. Their early 
world of hope and joy has become a desolation, and 
they sit in silence contemplating the ruin that has 
been wrought. They are 

‘Only waiting till the shadows 

Are a little longer grown’’ 
to pass on to the reunion that awaits them and the 
glad greetings of those they love. Who would not 
do what he can to cheer the loneliness of the aged, 
to smooth their pathway and comfort them in their 
declining years.—[The Churchman, ] 

3¢ 

MEN carry unconscious signs of their life about 
them. Those that come from the forge, and those 
from the lime and mortar, and those from the humid 
soil, and those from dusty travel, bear signs of being 
workmen and of their work. One need not ask a 
merry face or a sad one whether it hath come forth 
from joy or from grief. Tears and laughter tell their 
own story. Should one come home with fruit, we 
say, ‘‘ Thou art from the orchard ;” if with hands full 
of wild flowers, “ Thou art from the fields ;” if one’s 
garment smell of mingled odors we say, ‘“‘ Thou hast 
walked in a garden.”’ But how much more, if one 
hath seen God, hath had converse of hope and love, 
and hath walked in Heaven, should he carry in his eye, 
his words, and his perfumed raiment the sacred tokens 
of divine intercourse.—[Henry Ward Beecher. ] 

>€ 
Ir you would fittingly teach the great lessons of 
history, teach lessons of fraternity, co-operation and 
service ; glorify the men who have won bloodless 
battles against unrighteousness, disease, and sin—see 
that these civic heroes have their renown.—[ Edward 
Cummings. | 
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THF WIFE ON THE LONE RANCH. 


W. A. Wyckoff, author of ‘‘ The Workers,’ has an article in 

Scribner's, describing ranch life in the far southwest of the United 
States. He thus speaks of the wife and mother in a lonely cabin, 
where Minnesota was ‘‘ back East.’’ 
Tue door of the dining-room stood open, and, when 
I had finished my pipe, I joined the ranchman’s wife, 
who sat beside the table in a rocking chair, holding 
in her arms her oldest child, a boy of five or six. 
She seemed glad to have someone to talk to. The con- 
versation at table had swept from end to end in a man- 
ner diverting to her, but in which she as little dreamed 
of joining as a bird would venture with untried wings 
into a high wind. She was too delicately reared 
to be at home in the thickening tobacco smoke of the 
living-room, and so she was alone with the child, the 
hired woman being in the kitchen. I praised the 
country side which she and her husband had chosen 
as their home, and told her how well it contrasted 
with a region only a few miles to the north; but, if I 
found a way to her heart at all, it was in genuine ad- 
miration of the boy, whose light hair raised in moist 
curls about his glowing face, as he lay sleeping in his 
mother's arms. She was not a discontented woman 
—far from it; she was young and her eyes shone 
with health and with vital interest in the things about 
her. But it was rarely that she saw anyone from the 
world outside, and I was a stranger, and when I 
owned to having been in the Northwest, she told me 
eagerly that her own people and her husband's lived 
“‘back east in Minnesota,”’ where they both were 
born and bred. 

How can I suggest the pathos of it? She was 
not complaining and yet, as she went on telling me 
of an earlier time, it was almost as a captive might 
have spoken of the wide range of living when he was 
free. Life in constant contact with her friends and 
the breadth of their many interests was in such strik- 
ing contrast to existence on a ranch, with the nearest 
neighbor thirty miles in the offing, and with never a 
look from year to year over the rugged hills that 
formed the horizon. One could see at a glance the 
opposite effects of the change upon the two natures. 
Her husband, native-born and country-bred, like 
herself, and schooled as a man must be whose bring- 
ing up is in a community which draws its blood and 
traditions pure from New England, yet had become 
more a frontiersman every year, in whom the memo- 
ries of earlier things faded fast before the dominant 
realities of his new surroundings. She, on the con- 
trary, cherished these memories of her own—her 
home and friends and church associations and Chau- 
tauqua Circle (she told me particularly of that) until 
they were enshrined within her, and one could but 
see that, however loneliness might oppress her, she 
had an escape which must have furnished at times an 
enjoyment keener, perhaps, than any which real ex-. 
perience would have brought. 


A MACHINE that will do the work of thirty expert mathema- 
ticians is being constructed by the Government in its scien- 
tific instrument shop on Capitol Hill, in Washington. It is 
to be an improvement on an instrument in use in the Bureau 
of Coast Survey, which has charge of calculating the tides. 


The American Revisers’ Bible. 


WHEN the Bible was revised, twenty years ago, the American 
members of the Revision Committee were not entirely satis- 
fied with its verbal form. They have now completed the 
work according to their own judgment of what it should be, 
and it will be published immediately by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York. 

The committee state that they have, besides incorporating 
the appendix in the text, bestowed much time in rectifying the 
errors, inconsistencies, oversights, and infelicities which have 
been detected. Moreover, the American revisers, in prepar- 
ing the Appendix of 1885, aimed to reduce the differences to 
the lowest limit; they then waived the larger part of their 
preferences, many of which they regarded as of decided im- 
portance, and this new edition will embody a considerable 
part of these emendations. Carefully selected marginal ref- 
erences and concise topical headings have been added. 


House Plants for Winter. 


THE best time to get decorative plants to be grown indoors 
during the winteris early September. At that season artificial 
heat and high, moist temperature have been dispensed with, 
and plants are growing more naturally than at any other time 
in the year. There are but few which one can expect to 


grow wellin the house in winter. The aspidistra is a plant 
which cannot be killed by ordinary neglect. Give it all the 
water it needs, an occasional application of fertilizer, and a 
reasonable amount of light. The agave isa stately plant, 
and a well-grown specimen always attracts attention. For 
the hall it will be found quite as ornamental asapalm. Be- 
cause of the semi-succulent nature of the foliage it will not 
require much water except when it is growing. 

Asparagus Sprengeeri is another plant which grows as well 
for the veriest amateur as it does for the owner of a green- 
house. Plant itina soil of rich loam, and give it a liberal 
allowance of water when it needs it, a shady place to grow in, 
and a frequent shower-bath. Begonias are not often classed 
among the very robust plants, but there is one variety which 
I have found sure to grow well under difficulties. This vari- 
ety is B. argentea guttata. Give it a soil of sandy loam, well 
drained. Be careful not to overwater, but shower it fre- 
quently.—[Eben E. Rexford,in Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 


England’s Weights. 


REFERRING to the supposed struggle of industrial competi- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, the Review 
of Reviews says: 

England's chief need is the courage to get rid of useless 


and harmful survivals and anomalies. Agriculture suffers 
not so much from American competition as from the wretched 
land system of the country. The army suffers from the sys- 
tem under which the officers’ commissions go to incompe- 
tent scions of an absurd aristocracy. Education suffers 
through the unprofitable controversy between the Established 
Church and the friends of the secular public-school system. 
Progress in almost every direction suffers through the ob- 
structive nature of the House of Lords, with its heriditary 
power to veto the measures passed by the people’s represent- 
atives in the House of Commons. Progress in many directions 
is checked through the false ideals that prevail under a mon- 
archial regime. 

‘*Ina land where the average intelligence is low, mon- 
archy may serve a useful purpose. Where it is high, as in 
England, the institution has a detrimental effect upon char- 
acter. Atatime when questions of deep national moment 
ought to have had frank consideration, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment have been frittering away their time in silly discussions 
of the form of the oath which King Edward must take on the 
occasion of his coronation, and further, as to changes in his 
title.’’ 





The “ Big Trees.”’ 


Tue Big Tree (Sequoia gigantea) is nature’s forest master- 
piece, and, as far as I know, the greatest of living things, 
says John Muir in the A“/antic Monthly. \t belongs to an 
ancient stock, as its remains in old rocks show, and hasa 
strange air of other days about it, a thoroughbred look, in- 


herited from the long ago, the auld lang syne of trees. 

The Pacific Coast in general is the paradise of conifers. Here 
nearly all of them are giants, and display a beauty and mag- 
nificence unknown elsewhere. The climate is mild, the 
ground never freezes, and moisture and sunshine abound all 
the year. 

Nevertheless, it is not easy to account for the colossal size 
of the sequoias. The largest are about three hundred feet 
high and thirty in diameter. Who of all the dwellers of the 
plains and prairies and fertile home forests of round-headed 
oak and maple, hickory and elm, ever dreamed that earth 
could bear such growths ?—trees that the familiar pines and 
firs seem to know nothing about, lonely, silent, serene, witha 
physiognomy alinost godlike, and so old, thousands of them 
still living had counted their years by tens of centuries when 
Columbus set sail from Spain, and were in the vigor of youth 
or middle age when the star led the Chaldean sages to the in- 
fant Saviour’s cradle. As far as man is concerned, they are 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, emblems of per- 
manence. 


State Ownership. 


THE ownership of the telegraph and the railways by the gov- 
ernment is likely to be much discussed in the United States 
within the next generation, says Charles A. Conant in the 
Atlantic Monthly. There are many objections to such con- 


trol, but the proposition is capable of candid discussion, and 
does not in itself go beyond the confines of a legitimate politi- 
calissue. Railway corporations hold their privileges under 
the right of limited liability. This makes each of them an 
artificial creature of the law. They have obtained by favor 
of the state another important privilege, in the right to take 
land for their tracks by right of eminent domain. That the 
State has the right to revise these grants of special privileges 
so as to establish a closer supervision over their use and abuse 
is unquestionable. ; 

If the proposal that the government shall acquire the rail- 
ways is socialistic or revolutionary, it is a form of revolution 
already achieved in the most conservative countries of Europe, 
—Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia. 
Switzerland has only recently completed arrangements for 
the acquisition of the chief private lines and their conversion 
into State railways. The telegraph lines are now controlled 
by the governmentin nearly every European country, includ- 
ing Great Britain, and the functions of the post office are 
steadily encroaching upon the business of the express 
companies. 


In Irish Cabins. 
From a letter in the ion Signal from Agnes E. Slack, Secretary 
of the World's W. C. T. U. 
I HAVE visited.some of the Irish cabins. In one I found the 
occupants of the common living room were—the man and wife, 
six children, twenty fowls, two cows, a calf, and a donkey. 
The floor was earth with here and there remnants of large 


flagstones. A great fire burned on the floor and the smoke 
found its way through the hole called a chimney overhead in 
the thatched roof. There was no division between the ani- 
mals and the people, only the animal portion of the room had 
straw of a by no means clean description on the floor. The 
woman told us somewhat regretfully how the ‘‘ Congested 
Board '’ wanted them to build a shed for the cattle and how 
they had insisted on keeping a clearer passage outside the 
house door. 

In another cabin I saw the old grandmother, eighty-nine 
years old, sitting on the floor by the chimney nook, busily 





feeding the fowls. 
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She could not speak any English. Then 
we visited a home where there were no windows. Near the 
light coming in through the open door, a girl sat on the floor 
(there were no seats), carding wool, and her mother stood 
spinning it on a very old spinning wheel—all the family 
clothes are made this way, including the men’s. From nails 
in the rafters of the roof their spare clothes hung, and as we 
moved our hats were pushed aside by them. In every case 
the cows, donkeys, and fowls shared the common living room, 
only, of course, being daytime, they were out in the field. 

A most cheering change was given us by a visit to the lace 
school. Here we saw fifty girls, all tidy and clean, doing 
Irish crochet work most beautifully, and I at once resolved my 
next new dress shall be trimmed with their handiwork. It is 
amazing to see how the fine needlework has civilized the girls. 
I gave them a little temperance address, but they did not know 
the meaning of teetotalism, and many of them could not un- 
derstand English. As whiskey and porter are the common 
drinks here and are used by even tiny children, temperance 
teaching is an enormous undertaking. 


Ritualism in California. 
New York Evening Pcst. 
RITUALISM in the Protestant Episcopal Church goes to ex- 
treme lengths in California, where the High Church party is 
very strong. A branch of the British society styled ‘‘ A Con- 
fraternity for the Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament’’ has 
been formed in Los Angeles. A booklet called ‘‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Path,’’ which has been widely circulated there, con- 
tains instructions for the making of confession, and the man- 
uals for the use of childrenjteach them the doctrine of transub- 
Stantiation in the following words: ‘‘ When the priest begins 


| the prayer, that which is on the altar is bread and wine; 
, when the priest ends the prayer, that which is on the altar is 


Christ's body and blood ; it is Jesus; it is God.’’ It is even 
proposed to drop the word Protestant aud to change the name 
of the Church to ‘‘ The American Church."’ Rejection of 
what goes with the name is advocated also, the object of a 
weekly paper about to be started in San Francisco being, as 
stated by an Episcopal rector of that city, ‘‘ to counteract, to 
kill, Protestantism in the Episcopal Church.’’ 


THE Mohammedan ‘‘ prayer rug’’ was evidently invented 
for the purpose of providing the worshipers with one abso- 
lutely clean place on which to offer prayers. It is not lawful 
for a Moslem to pray on any place not perfectly clean, and 
unless each one has his own special rug he is not certain that 
the spot has not been polluted. With regard to the purity of 
the place of prayer Mohammedans are especially careful when 
making their pilgrimages, the rugs which they take with them 
having been preserved from pollution by being rolled up until 
the journey is begun, or until the hour for prayer arrives. It 
does not matter to these followers of Mahomet how unclean a 
rug that is on the floor may be, because over it they place the 
prayer rug when their devotions begin. —[ Rosa Belle Holt. ] 


OysTERS are widely distributed throughout the world. 
Their chief habitats are in the United States and in France, 
with scattering colonies in England, Holland, and other 
places. But the whole number in other parts of the world is 
inconsiderable as compared with that in the United States. 
Maryland alone produces twice as many oysters as all the 
rest of the world put together. Baltimore cans an immense 
number for both foreign and domestic consumption, the reve- 
nue from which is enormous. The Indians of the coast, be- 
fore the discovery of America, used them in great quantities. 
Near the mouth of St. John’s River, Florida, there is a forest- 
clad mound of over fifty feet in height, extending over many 
acres of ground, consisting entirely of old oyster-shells.—[R. 
Meade Bache, in Lippincott. ] 


AN examination of the ravages due to tuberculosis shows 
that England, with a damp and foggy climate, only loses 
50,000 consumptives per annum, while in France, with a 
much healthier climate, the victims, on an equal population, 
are annually 150,000.—[Revue Scientifique, Paris. ] 
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FRizNDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE attempt to assassinate President McKinley has overshad- 
owed ail other events, public and private. About 4 o'clock 
on the 6th instant, while the President was holding a public 
reception at Buffalo, in one of the buildings of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Fair, a man who had come up apparently to shake hands 
like others suddenly presented a pistol, which he had carried 
concealed in a handkerchief, and shot the President twice. 
One bullet struck his breast bone and glanced off, doing little 
injury ; the other passed through the front and out through 
the back of his stomach, not, however, passing on through 
the body. This wound was of the most serious and alarming 
character. 


Tue man who fired the shots was immediately seized, over- 
powered, and imprisoned. His name was ascertained to be 
Leon Csolgolz, and the following are said to be facts concern- 
ing him: His father, an immigrant from Poland, was recently 
a farmer near Warrensville, Ohio, but now lives in Cleveland ; 
one of his sons served in the war against Spain, and draws a 
pension. Leon is 26 years old, has been an iron-worker, and 
has kept a ‘‘saloon."’ His stepmother spoke of him as 
scarcely of sound mind. Inhis talk after the act he admitted 
his purpose to kill the President, and declared himself an 
‘*Anarchist.’’ 

IMMEDIATELY upon the act surgeons were secured andthe 
President placed in the Emergency Hospital of the Exposi- 
tion, where an anesthetic was administered and the wounds 
in the stomach drawn together with silk ‘‘sutures."" He was 
then removed to the home of Mr. Milburn, president of the 
Exposition company, and there remains. Bulletins were is- 
sued by the surgeons announcing the President's condition, 
and in general encouraging the hope of his recovery. At 
this writing (1oth) the news favors this expectation very con- 
fidently, though the surgeons say it must be several days 
before he can be considered out of danger. 


BULLETINS issued by President McKinley's physicians, on 
the 1oth instant, were very encouraging. Dr. McBurney, the 
consulting surgeon, from New York, returned home in the 
evening. It was practically said that the President was out 
of danger. He had been given enemas to sustain his strength, 
but began on that day to take nourishment through the 
mouth, in the form of pure beef juice. An operation of no 
surgical importance was performed, in connection with the 
skin wound in front. 


THE Universal Peace Congress at Glasgow (Scotland) be- 
ganits sessions—to continue four days—on the roth inst. One 
ofthe speakers was Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, who 
said the peace sentiment in America was the strongest since 
1815. The Federal Government was absolutely committed to 
The Hague Peace Conference. The friends of peace were now 
endeavoring to induce all the American republics to draft a 
mutual peace arbitration treaty, pledging themselves to refer 
all disputes to The Hague. There was good prospect of se- 
curing the signatures of the States which were not now repre- 
sented at The Hague. 


Tue collections of revenue by the national government 
are so large that there is complaint in the money centres, 
especially New York, of its withdrawal from circulation, and 
consequent ‘‘stringency,"’ at the time for ‘‘ moving the 
crops.’’ Secretary of the Treasury Gage, on the roth instant, 
gave notice that he would buy government bonds if satisfac- 
tory offers were made, and also directed that receipts of inter- 
nal revenue be deposited in the national banks. 


THE Chinese complications appear to be undergoing solu- 
tion. The ‘‘protocol,’’ or preliminary agreement, between 
the ‘‘Allies’’ and China, relating to the payment of ‘‘ indem- 
nity,’’ etc., has at last been signed at Peking, and W. W. 





Rockhill, the special commissioner, who conducted the nego- 
tiations on the part of the United States, has started home. 

There are some indications that China is ‘‘ awakening.’ 
An important imperial edict has been issued, providing new 
forms of examination for those who desire to enter the public 
service ; they will, hereafter, study modern history, geogra 
phy, etc., as a preparation for better understanding the re 
quirements of the times. 


NEWS NOTES. 


CHILE his now appointed her two delegates to the Con- 
gress of American Republics in the City of Mexico. 


THE great steel strike continues. It is said that President 
Shaffer has authority from his organization to settle it. Two 
strikes of copper miners on Lake Superior have resulted in 
the men’s favor. 


THE steamer 7wilight, plying between Philadelphia and 
Trenton, was sunk in the Delaware about two miles below 
Trenton on the 8th instant. All the passengers were taken 
ashore without mishap in life and row boats. 


THE annual conference at Mohonk Lake, N. Y.,of Friends 
of the Indians will be held this year on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th of next month. It is composed solely of guests, invited 
by A. K. Smiley, of the Mohonk Lake Mountain House. 


THE Czar and Czarina of Russia, with their children, were 
at Copenhagen on the roth, as also were the King and Queen 
of England, and other ‘‘royalties."’ The Czar is to visit 
Dantzic, and the Czarina to go to Kiel ; they will go, later, to 
France. 


Ir appears that in the Columbia, S. C., cotton-mill contest 
between employers and workpeople the latter have gained 
the point of an agreement that they may, if they choose, join 
a labor organization. For the cotton-mill industry of the 
South this may be a sort of mile-stone. 


SAMUEL SCOVILL, Henry Ward Beecher’s son-in-law, has 
become associate pastor with Dr. Hillis over Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. He has held several Congregational 
pastorates in Connecticut and elsewhere, and recently re- 
signed as pastor at Vineland, N. J., to take this place. 


jouN D. LANKENAU, who died in Philadelphia on the 3oth 
ultimo, left by will about $1,500,000, or over. Of this, about 
$600,000 goes to the German Hospital, and a like amount to 
the Mary J. Drexel Home. A valuable collection of paint- 
ings is given to the Drexel Institute. Smaller sums are given 
to other charities. 


At the National Association of Associated Engineers, held 
last week at Rochester, N. Y., a delegate from Georgia of- 
fered a resolution to change the constitution so as to limit the 
membership to ‘‘white engineers.’’ When the vote was 
taken only five delegates voted in the affirmative, and the de 
feat of this attempt to draw the color line was greeted with 
storm of cheers. 


KING EDWARD has appointed a commission of five emi- 
nent scientific men to investigate Prof. Koch’s tuberculosis 
theory. The scope of the inquiry is officially said to be to 
determine whether animal and human tuberculosis are iden 
tical, whether animals and humans can be reciprocally infect- 
ed, and under what conditions, if at all, transmission to man 
occurs and the means of combatting it. 


THE leading produce exchanges of the United States have 
petitioned the department of Agriculture to issue its monthly 
crop reports at or near noon onthe day of publication instead 
of at 4 o'clock, after the markets have closed. They com- 
plain that (owing to the difference in time) the European 
markets on the following day are able to trade for several 
hours on the basis of the report before our markets are 
opened. 


THE value of the cotton manufactures sold by the United 
States in the Chinese Empire last year was one-third of our 
total exports of such commodities. 
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| *,* Those who wish to attend Illinois Yearly | 


*,* Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows : 

16. Jilinois Yearly Meeting, at Mt. Palatine. 

28. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at Scipio, N.Y. 

30. Canada Half Year Meeting. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 18th, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place 
on Fifth-day next, the roth, in the afternoon, 
at 3 o’clock. 


*,* Bucks First-day School Union will be 
held at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth 
month 28, 1901, at 10.30 o'clock a.m., in 
Friends’ meeting-house. 

All interested are cordially invited to be 
present. 

R B. RT KEND#RDIN#. 
FLorence R. KENDERDINE, 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknow]- 
edges receipt of the following additional 
contributions to the Children’s Country Week 
Association, viz. : 

A Friend, 
Previously reported, 


} Clerks. 


$ 5.00 
124.00 
Total, $129.00 
Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at elites (Media , Pa, on First- 
day, Ninth month 15, 1901, at 2.30 p.m. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. UO. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*,* The next Philanthropic Conference under 
the care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s com- 
mittee will be held at Homeville meeting-house 
(Chester county, Pa.), on First-day, Ninth 
month 15, at 2.30 p.m. 

S. JoHN Py eg, Clerk. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
as follows : 

NINTH MONTH : 

15. Hopewell, Va. 

22. Oxford, Pa. 

29. Deer Creek, Md. 

TENTH MONTH ; 
6. Broad Creek, Md. 
ELIZABETH B. PassmorF, Chairman. 

*.*Salem First day School Union will be 
held at Salem, N. J., Ninth month 14, 1901, at 
10 o'clock a. m., in Friends’ meeting-house. 

The subject for discussion is: ‘* What can 
we do to induce more of our middle-aged people 
to take part in the work of the First-day 
School?" Joseph S. Walton will be present 
and address the Union during the morning 
session. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all interested. 

Joun G. Borton, 


Louisa PowELL, } Clerks. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Ninth month : 

22. Woodbury, N. J., at 10 o'clock a. m. 

*CHaRLes D. Lippincott, Clerk. 

* .* Burlington First-day School Union to be 
held Ninth month 14, 1go1, at Mansfield, N. J. 
All are cordially invited. 

DANIEL WILLETs, 
Axx R. WALN, } Clerks. | 


Meeting of Friends, held Ninth month 16 to 
20, inclusive, should write to the following 
named persons for any information: William 
L. Mills, McNabb, Ill.; Fannie Griffith, Mc- 
Nabb, Ill; Susan Wierman, Lostant, IIl.; 
D. Reeves Shinn, McNabb, III. 

*,* Friends Almanac’’ for 1902 should be 
issued at an early date; it is therefore 
requested that clerks of meetings or other 
interested Friends should advise a¢ once Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel - 
phia, of any needed corrections. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run special excursions to Buffalo on account of 
the Pan-American Exposition, from Philadel- 
phia and adjoining territory, on Ninth 
month 17, and 26. Round-trip tickets, 

ood going only on special train leaving 
Philadelphia at 8.44 a. m., Harrisburg 11.50 
a. m., Sunbury 1.03 p. m., Williamsport 2.30 
p. m., Lock Haven 3.06 p. m., and on local 
trains connecting therewith, and good to return 
on regular trains within seven days, including 
day of excursion, will be sold at rate of $9.80 
from Trenton, $9.00 from Reading, $9.00 from 
Philadelphia, $9.00from Lancaster, $8.40 from 
Harrisburg, $7.25 from Altoona (via Tyrone), 
$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate rates 
from other points. These tickets will not be 


good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in either | 


direction. Stop of 30 minutes will be made at 
Williamsport for luncheon. For specific time 
and rates, consult local ticket agents. 


REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRAN I CO 
AND RETURN VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

The Southern Railway will sell round trip 
tickets to San Francisco, Cal , on September 
18th to 25th inclusive, with final limit November 
15th, 1901, at greatly reduced rates on account 


General Convention Episcopal Church. Kate | 
from Philadelphia $68.25, trom Washington | 


$65.25. Correspondingly low rates from other 
points. Tickets are good g ing one route «nd 
returning any other direct route. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
vestibuled limited trains daily with Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping and dining cars between 
eastern cities and New Orleans, connecting at 
New Orleans with trains carrying thro gh 
Pullman sleeping cars between New Orleans 
and San Francisco without change. 

Tri-weekly personally-condutted tourist 
sleepers, between Washington and San Fran- 
cisco without change via Atlanta, New Orleans 
El Paso, and Los Angeles, leave Washington 
at 9.55 p.,m every Monday. Wednesday, and 
Friday. Rate for double berth only $7.00. 

The autumn season is most delightful for a 
trip through the Southern States, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. 

Chas L Hopkins. Disirict Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delpbia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information 


EVERYTHING Convenient.—Mrs. Smith 
(looking at flat)—‘‘ But I don't see any 
closets."" Mr. Smith—‘* Why. my dear, 
every room’s a closet.""-—[Town and 
Country. ] 


QuITE a Number. —‘‘ Willie, whom did 
George Washington marry?’ ‘‘The 
widow Custis, ma'am."’ ‘‘ Had he anv 
children?’ ‘* Yes m—the sons and 
daughters of the Revolution.’’'—[ Life. ] 


|i. SAVE 
Ye Your 


FUEL 


| XS 
eee THE 
| | | ROCHESTER 
oT fe RADIATOR 
sae 7a will do it. 
| 


Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refunded If not 
satisfactory. Write for 
booklet on economy in 
heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JoszePpH S. WALTON. 


(llustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


| “Some Frutts of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


| Friends’ Book Association, 
| $. W. COR. ISTH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


| Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


| Ketablished 1810 at Seq North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


APPA APP eal dal tele tale tel OP Pe 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000, a 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAF: 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATS. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company « of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrate 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY: 
ASAS. WING 
ar FOUL KE: Assistant ee we 

. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Waist Flannels 


comprising all sorts of pretty pat- 
terns and plain effects. 

Some of these waist patterns are | 
dainty combinations of finest French | 
Flannels with choice embroideries, | 
ribbon insertings, etc.—the very 
newest conecits, which have just | 
reached us direct from Paris. A 
few details follow: 





FRENCH PRINTED FLANNELS—in ! 
Persian and figured designs ; for waists, 
house-gowns, etc.— 75 cents a yard. 

FRENCH PRINTED FLANNEL —in 
dots and stripes; very popular for | 
waists—65 cents a yard. 

GRANITE-WEAVE FLANNELS —in 
solid colors, with fancy stripes—75 | 
cents a yard. 

SOLID-COLOR FRENCH FLANNELS 
—with silk embroideries in two-tone 
effects—$1.00 a yard. 

SOLID-COLOR FRENCH FLANNELS 
—silk-embroidered, in dainty designs 
—85 cents a yard. 

SOLID COLOR FLANNELS—with two- 
tone woven dots; very handsome for 
fancy waists—65 cents a yard. 

FANCY-STRIPE ‘‘DUNDAS"’ SCOTCH 
FLANNELS—an all-wool fabric of con- 
siderable popularity—here at 75 cents. 

PLAIN FRENCH FLANNELS—in all 
the wanted shades ; three distinct lines 
—at 40c., 50c. and 6oc. a yard. 





Samples sent upon request. 


Mai! orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention Pas’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. Thus ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. | 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 
Manager of Insurance Department, 
Prd BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


Vice President and Actuary 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, aviD 


“William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


18 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A LITTLE girl from an East-end slum 
was invited with others to a charity din- 
ner given at a great house in the West- 
end of London. In the course of the 


| meal the little maiden startled the hostess 


by propounding the query : 

‘* Does your husband drink ?”’ 

‘*Why, no,’’ replied the astonished 
lady of the house. 

After a moment's pause the miniature 


| querist proceeded with the equally be- 


wildering questions : 
‘* How much coal do you burn? 
is your husband's salary ? 


| bad habits ?’’ 


By this time the presiding genius of the 


| table felt called upon to ask her humble 
| guest what made her ask such strange 
' questions. 


‘‘Well,’’ was the innocent reply, 
‘* mother told me to behave like a lady 
and when ladies call at our house they 
always ask mother these questions.”’ 
[London Spare Moments. } 


A BOOKSELLER in Cleveland advertised 
for a porter. A big muscular Irishman 
walked into the shop and glanced around. 
Finally, his eye rested on a big sign over 
a table filled with books: ‘‘ Dickens's 
works all this week for $4.°" The Irish- 


toward the front door. The floorwalker 
asked pleasantly if there was something 
he wanted ; the applicant remarked, with 
a backward glancetowardthesign. ‘‘ Oi 
come in t’ git th’ job, but Oi'll not care 
frit. Dickens kin worruk all th’ week 
t'r $4, if he wants to. Oi'll not. Ye'd 
better kape him.'’ And the visitor strode 
vigorously out.— [Gathered. ] 


A VILLAGE ordinance of Tarrytown, N. 
Y., reads as follows: ‘‘ Any ownes 
dog found at large without ' 
zled will be subject to a $10 
greatly do they fear the spreau ul hydro- 
phobia in Tarrytown.—[Law Notes. ] 


What | 
Has he any | Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


| 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner ) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE baught and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
. Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


Interest allowed on 
— 


EDWARD om BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Brown; Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Well Appointed ‘Dining Room 





iy ie 


Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 


Table d’hote, 25 cents 


ROOMS : 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made te Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 








' WALL PAPER ot 


man read it thoughtfully, and then edged | 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


_ndertaker 
»Embalmer, 
+148 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| | Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





